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LITERATURE. 


History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green, M.A. Vol. III. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Green’s work has certainly had to stand 
fire since it first appeared in its shorter form, 
and it can hardly be said to have come un- 
scathed out of the process. Yet those who 
were rather too enthusiastic in welcoming 
it need not be very much ashamed of them- 
selves. They were not, as has been some- 
times asserted, led astray by mere brilliancy 
of style. After all is said, Mr. Green's 
assailants may be challenged to produce any 
other history which conveys so living an 
impression of all that England is and has 
been. He has, what so few have, the gift of 
historical imagination. Complex phenomena 
appear to him, not in isolation, but in union. 
Political and social movements, the pulses 
of religious feeling and the workings of the 
scientific brain, harmonise together on his 
canvas. 

Such merits are accompanied by—per- 
haps are necessarily accompanied by—grave 
defects. The most obvious is the extra- 
ordinary carelessness about details which is 
still to be found in the present volume. 
Even the title-page states that the contents 
reach the year 1688, while in reality they 
oly reach 1683. Then we have Count 
Mansfeld called Mansfield (p. 120), the 
well-known Sir Robert Phelips or Philips 
called Sir Thomas at page 125, and Sir 
Richard on the very next page. At page 104 
we hear, what will be news to those who 
have studied the subject, that Ferdinand 
was no sooner accepted as King of Bohemia 
than he began to.put’ in practice a“ forcible. 
conversion to Catholicism;” that Charles, 
before the meeting at Oxford in 1625, showed 
his defiance of the House of Commons by 
liberating Montague from prison (p. 124) ; 
that Prynne’s dumpy quarto Histriomastiz 
was an “enormous folio” (p. 181) ; and that 
four culprits stood on the pillory when 
Prynne’s ears were sliced off a second time 
m 1637 (p. 182). Still, it must .be~ re- 
membered that it is much more difficult for 
&writer who has taken all the history of his 
country for his province to remember detaits 
aecurately than it is for a writer who humbly 
ontents himself with working out micro-. 
Scopically the history of some fifty or sixty 
years, Mr. Green’s present volume shows a 
great advance on the Short History in this 
Tespect, and the mere misstatements of fact of 
Which specimens have just been quoted 
may yet give way to a more thorough and 
farnest revision. 





Another class of errors is of far more 
serious consequence. It matters little whether 
the name of an orator were Thomas or 
Robert, or whether Prynne’s unreadable 
work were a folio or a quarto; but it is 
seldom that Mr. Green’s misiakes are of 
this innocuous kind. It is impossible to 
deny that he is very lax in investigating the 
truth of statements which tell against the 
Royalist party, because he is entirely out of 
intellectual sympathy, or even of com 
sionate sympathy, with its leaders. ven 
here, however, criticism must be just. 
The amount of enquiry which would 
make the evidence on these matters 
thoroughly familiar to Mr. Green would 
have incapacitated him from writing 
such a book as this at all. We cannot 
blame him very severely for swallowing the 
popular belief of the deadly enmity between 
Henrietta Maria and Strafford ; or for talking 
of the Queen as a bigot because she resented 
the persecution of those who held the faith 
in which she had herself been educated; or 
for fancying that 300,000/. was raised by the 
Forest Courts in Essex alone ; or that Charles 
by demolishing houses in London gained 
“the bitter enmity of the great city, whose 
strength and resources were fatal to him in 
the coming war” (p. 146), the plain fact 
being that the demolition was undertaken 
on the special petition of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen. But there are other mis- 
statements where ordinary consideration 
would have saved Mr. Green from error. 
It seems incredible that he should fancy 
that a benevolence was a loan and not a 
gift (p. 91); but whether benevolences were 
loans or gifts, he has no right to say (p. 148) 
that after the Petition of Right “writs for 
benevolences under the old pretext of loans 
were issued for every shire.” Such a state- 
ment means nothing less than that Charles 
deliberately broke the Petition of Right. 
What imaginable authority can have so mis- 
led Mr. Green it is impossible to conjecture. 
That he has no real evidence for what he 
says is absolutely certain. 

In all constitutional matters Mr. Green 
walks with the uncertain step of half-know- 
ledge. In the great case of ship-money he 
tells us that the majority of the judges, 
“seven in number, laid down the broad 
principle that no statute prohibiting arbi- 
‘trary- taxation could be pleaded against the 
king’s will.” If Mr. Green will read again 
Finch’s judgment, which he himself quotes, 
hé will see that he at least limited his prin- 
ciple to taxation for the defence of the 
kingdom. Berkeley’s wild words about rex 
and Jez mark him out from his fellows. 

Mr. Green, in fact, has much still to do. 
He finds, diffieulty.in stooping to the work 
of trying to understand those whom he 
deliberately believes to have been the in- 
struments of evil, His picture of Went- 
worth misses the simple explanation that in 
trying to re-establish the Tudor system he 
fell upon times when the elements out of 
which it was compounded were no longer at 
hand, and that he was consequently driven 
to become the champion of despotism with- 
out meaning to be anything of the kind. 
Mr, Green, in short, understands well 
enough what Pym and Cromwell and Mil- 
ton were aiming at. What Bacen and 





Strafford and Montrose were aiming at is 
still a sealed mystery to his mind. Yet until 
he understands that, the present volume, 
with all its varied merits, will never be any- 
thing more than a superficial sketch which 
will not stand the test of the onward pro- 
gress of knowledge. No doubt, even as it 
stands, this volume marks a great advance 
upon the earlier and briefer narrative. Mr. 
reen need not be ashamed to own that 
nature is larger than his conception, and to 
devote yet more years to the patient stud 
of that national life the fullness of which 
is beyond our comprehension. 
Samvet R. Garver. 








Le Banquet. Par Jules Michelet. 
Calmann Lévy.) 


Micuetet declared in his will that he left 
no work whatever for publication after his 
death. This was true in the sense that he 
left no finished book, in the department of 
history or of natural history. But, on the 
other hand, he left a considerable quantity 
of unpublished papers. These consisted, in 
the first place, of notes for his lectures, which 
are found in a modified form in his printed 
books ; then, of his journals of travel ; next, 
of an account of his childhood, written in 
1818; and, finally, of notes of a private and 
personal character, ea down during the 
whole course of his life, sometimes day after 
day, sometimes at longer intervals. But 
he was always accustomed to make a note 
of every fact that struck him, the ideas, the 
sentiments that took a strong hold of him. 
From this mass of manuscript notes his 
devoted widow, to whom he bequeathed the 
care of his memory and his work, will be 
enabled to derive materials for several 
volumes of great autobiographical interest, 
which will allow us to fathom the very 
depths of this pure, generous, and ardent; 
soul. And we who have been allowed to; 
cast a glance over these scattered pages may’ 
say that Michelet comes out after their 
perusal with increased intellectual and moral: 
stature, and that they will help us to a 
better understanding of the unity of his life 
and development. : 

The volume just published by Mdme. 
Michelet—Le Banquet—is something more 
than mere notes and a diaryof travel: Itis- 
the sketch of a book planned in 1853-4 at; 
Nervi, where Michelet, after the great fatigue, 
physical and moral, caused him by his His-, 
tory of the French Revolution, and after the 
shock of the coup d'état of December 2, 
1851, had retired to seek a renewal of, 
health and i 2 The book was.con- 
tinued at. Turin,; but remained unfinished, . 
The history of France had resumed its sway 
over Michelet, and doubtless the Imperial 
régime. did not allow the writer the neces- 
sary liberty to set forth his ideas on the 


(Paris’ 


‘gravest questions of democracy, so that he 


broke off his work, postponing its completion, 
till a more propitious moment, Yet, frag. 
mentary as it is, in spite of its, lacunae and 


, its imperfections, this work yet possesses) a. 


certain unity, and abounds in beapties of: a 


high order and in great ideas.) « 


The first part— Le Pays de la Faim’”’ 
—is a record of travel. Michelet tells 
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us how he entered Italy by the Corniche 
route, how he was unable to endure Genoa 
and came to Nervi, where he installed him- 
self very humbly with his wife in the dilapi- 
dated palace of Cardinal Spina. The misery 
of the country impressed Michelet as deeply 
as its beauty; ho relates with emotion the 
efforts of the local magistrate at Nervi to 
improve the soil, and the economic conditions 
under which the fishermen and shepherds 
spent their lives. Yet this record of travel 
is of a very peculiar character. The tra- 
veller is an historian, a writer, a poet, and 
a thinker, always occupied with the destinies 
of humanity, moved to tenderness by the 
sufferings of the ple. The historian 
traces vividly and profoundly the character 
of the past and present of Genoa, “ which 
‘was a bank before it was a city,’’ “ whose 
history is fall of great things by fits and 
starts, unequal and fatiguing, like the 
country ;”’ the writer describes with rare 
power and charm the scenery of Nervi, the 
revels of light inits starry nights ; the limpid 
sea, to whose depths his eye pierces, and in 
which he admires the seaweeds with their 
emerald green; the bald mountains, that 
seem to be ashamed of their nakedness. 
Look upon this picture in Genoa, drawn in 
a few lines. It enables us to recognise at 
once the painter and the philosophical his- 
torian :— 

“Génes n’a guére songé au climat, quand elle 
s'est fondée la, au centre du golfe. Le commerce 
armé, la rapine, la tyrannie de la mer, c’était 
toute sa pensée. Sans souci de la terre qu’elle 
ignorait et mé6prisait, elle a, sur l’étroite lisiére, 
entre la mer et la montagne, entassé, d’étage en 
étage, comme une échelle titanique de palais de 
marbre, qui de loin apparaissent les uns sur les 
autres, Oes étages magnifiques, coupés d’orangers, 
de terrasses, saisissent et surprennent plus encore 
qu'ils ne charment. Pourquoi? On — a 
la fatigue d’un si grand effort; on sent trop bien 
qu’un tel peuple, peu amoureux de la nature, 
n’a, pas fait tout cela parsimple amusement. Ces 
palais sont des forteresses, grillées au bas, fermées 
de portes de fer massives comme des portes de 
villes, qui défendent le coffre fort. Ces terrasses 
aériennes, qui s’efforcent de monter toujours plus 
haut, de voir par dessus leurs voisines, sont des 
observatoires d’ot le capitaliste regardait ses 
navires en mer, d’ou l’armateur suivait de l'’ceil 
ses corsaires.” 

It was, however, neither historical nor 
picturesque considerations that claimed the 
main share of Michelet’s attention during 
his stay at Nervi. It was the misery, the 
hard life of the people who pastured their 
lean cattle on barren mountains, or sought 
@ precarious existence on a fishless sea. The 
deplorable economic conditions of Italy at 
that day, when the populations were im- 
poverished by the concentration of the land 
in the hands of a few, and by the exactions 
of the petty Governments, drew from him 
the eloquent and prophetic words wherein 
he expresses his ardent aspirations for the 
unity of Italy. 

Then from Italy he turns his eyes else- 
where. He thinks of all those who suffer. 
“The world is hungry ””—such is the pro- 
found conviction that he derives from his 
solitary meditations at Nervi, and this is the 
origin of the second part of his book—* Le 
Banquet.” He wishes to ensure to all “ suffi- 
cient means of life’”—not the life of the 
body only, but the life of the spirit and the 





heart. Here, doubtless, we could wish for 
more precise ideas, for practical proposi- 
tions, and Michelet gives us few. While 
admiring the inspiration and the desires of 
the apostles of socialism, Fourier and Saint- 
Simon, he pronounces their ideal too mate- 
rialistic and chimerical ; but when he repre- 
sents the Revolation as having solved the 
question by the sale of national property, he 
manifestly furnishes no solution for the 
difficulties of the present. Nevertheless, 
though practical conceptions are wanting, 
he yet indicates accurately and forcibly the 
needs of modern democracy, the unconscious 
wishes of the suffering people. These un- 
conscious wishes the Church believed herself 
able to appease in the Middle Ages, but she 
has no such power now. Michelet shows us, in 
anadmirable dialogue, the workman of Lyons 
placed between the two mountains—Four- 
vieres, the mountain of pilgrimages, and La 
Croix Rousse, the mountain of labour, and 
preferring the latter, with all its sufferings, 
to the enervating slumber in which the 
former lulls to rest his will and thought. 
What the people require, beside the peace 
which is necessary to existence, is books that 
it may understand, songs in which its soul 
may unfold itself, festivals which may give 
it joy and rest, enthusiasm for great patriotic 
and humanitarian ideas. Hach of these 
oints is developed with poetic eloquence ; 
and Michelet believes that he finds in the 
French Revolution the presentiment and 
germ of all the progress of which he dreams. 
We, who view the Revolution with a calmer 
and less prejudiced eye, cannot share his 
confident enthusiasm for the revolutionary 
fétes, with which so much of the grotesque 
and theatrical element, so much empty de- 
clamation, was mixed up. We are better 
pleased when Michelet brings us back to the 
Athens which he celebrates so brilliantly :— 
“Heureuse Yenfance d’Athénes, qui née en 
pleine lumiére et comme sur la place publique, 
grandissait sans s’en apercevoir, de sa constante 
articipation & la vie de la patrie! Contraste humi- 
Fant, accablant, avec notre éducation scolastique ! 
Le misérable écolier 6pelle dix ans Démosthénes 
dans la poussiére d’un vieux collége, sous la férule 
d'une robe noire. Et le libre enfant de l’Attique 
entendait en plein soleil, au pied dela grande 
tribune, devant la mer, empire d’Athénes, la voix 
de l’orateur unique dont les siécles s’efforcent encore 
de garder, d’écouter l’écho. De ces fétes de la 
oe e, il allait' aux fétes saintes du théitre de 
chus, qui enseignaient la liberté par les tra- 
giques aventures et le destin des vieux tyrans. 
La religion, histoire nationale et le génie de la 
cité, le vital esprit de la loi, il recevait tout a flots 
dans le lait et le miel de la grande coupe de 
Sophocle ou d’Eschyle. [Il rentrait, non enivré, 
mais dans l’harmonie, l’equilibre qui seuls mettent 
en nous la force. Il rentrait, dormait paisible, 
plein de songes héroiques ; les prophétiques abeilles 
venaient se poser sur ses lévres, et d’Eschyle était 
né Platon.” 

From the suffering people, Michelet’s 
thoughts pass to all those who are suffering, 
and especially to all that class, so numerous 
in Europe in the dark year 1854, which lay 
under the ban of the Governments. A volun- 
tary exile, he thinksof all his fellow-exiles, and 
he finds in Virgil, his favourite poet, a strik- 
ing expression of their sorrows and aspira- 
tions. These pages on Virgil are perhaps 


the finest, the most stirring in the book. 
I will not give quotations from them; I 








should have to transcribe them all. Virgil 
is for Michelet the singer 

“des Dieux éteints, des nations disparues, des 
cités anéanties..... Voix contenue, voix souf- 
frante, la voix des laboureurs chassés de 1’Italie par 
les colonies des soldats césariens; bien plus la 
voix des morts, l’6cho faible et dernier des anciennes 
tribus italiques effacées du sol par Sylla; que dis- 
je? la voix des morts futurs, i ceux qui 4 leur 
tour cultivérent le sol dévorant de l’Empire, et, 
générations par générations, y déposérent leurs og, 
Tous ont en lui leur histoire, et isat prophéte, la 
voix de leur douleur.” 

The book ends with an appeal to the 
brotherhood of nations, to a mystical banquet 
to which all will be invited, and the writer’s 
soul at last rises to God, the creator of the 


worlds, in whom all is fused and har. 
monised. 

“ Douce lumiére du matin, mon amie et ma con- 
fidente, nous sommes seuls..... Eh bien! sois 


moi témoin, j‘atteste devant Dieu que je suis a lui, 
voué de toutes mes puissances & créer pour sa 
gloire et le salut de ce monde. Puisse-t-il, ce 
monde infortuné, puisse-t-il & la lueur de mon 
faible fanal, commencer 4 s’illuminer. Que je 
passe, s'il le faut, comme un phare inconou sauve 
en mer celui qui ne sait passon nom! Qu’entre 
le soir et le matin ma lampe brille éphémére, mais 
secourable, et je dirai merci! J’aurai donné ma 
part du banquet!” 

We cannot hear without emotion this voice 
that issues from the tomb to encourage and 
instruct us. These unfinished words have 
a very peculiar value for us at a time when 
France has to organise herself on a new 
basis, to find within herself sufficient forces 
for the establishment of a democratic régime 
the chief stumbling-block in whose path is 
the excessive hopes that it causes and that it 
can scarcely satisfy. Faith, enthusiasm are 
as rare now among democrats themselves as 
sympathy between peoples is rare and weak. 
And so we who suffer from the opposite 
defect do not feel ourselves in a position to 
criticise the possible element of excess and 
over-confidence in the dreams of Michelet. 
We prefer being carried away for a moment 
by the torrent of his eloquence, well assured 
that we shall rise from his book with better 
hearts, with souls more fixed on high things, 
more disposed to action, to goodness, to self- 
sacrifice. G. Monop. 








Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. 
Photozincographed by Command of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, on the Recom- 
mendation of the Right Honourable the 
Master of the Rolls, by Lieut.-General J. 
Cameron, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey. With 
Translations by W. Basevi Sanders, 
Assistant-Keeper of Her Majesty’s Re- 
cords. (Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton.) 

THis monumental work contains facsimiles 

of all the best Anglo-Saxon charters now 

remaining at Canterbury, twenty-five m 

number. Each charter is furnished with & 

transcript anda translation facing it, the 
work of Mr. Basevi Sanders. The pieces are 
arranged in chronological order; No. I. con- 
tains proceedings at the first Synod of 

Clofesho in 742, and No. XXV. is a grant of 

land by Thurstan to Christ Church (Canter- 

bury) in the year 1049. 
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The three volumes of Saxon charters 
from the Cottonian library have been some 
time before the public. They were pub- 
lished by the authorities of the British 
Museum, by what is called the Autotype 
Process. The present volume is published 
by the Ordnance Survey, and the process is 
that of Photozincography. In the applica- 
tion of these methods, which science has 
newly supplied, to the great object of 
securing the precious remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon period against further loss by fire 
and other ravages of time, the charters 
were reasonably entitled to precedence. 
They constitute a peculiar and distinct 
phase of Anglo-Saxon literature. In them, 
as they lie before us in a series, we see the 
process of growth and formation to a degree 
which is not possible in any other department 
of Anglo-Saxon literature. Covering a 

riod of no less than five whole centuries 
—the seventh to the eleventh inclusive— 
they are at first almost entirely in Latin, 
with occasional words and phrases in the 
vernacular ; then some portions are in 
Saxon, especially boundaries; then later 
the native tongue becomes the prevalent 
language, and whole documents appear in 
it; and, finally, in the last two centuries 
the Latin is all but excluded, and we have a 
richly-elaborated diplomatic literature in the 
highly-inflected native English which flour- 
ished before the Norman Conquest. The 
same has happened in other lands, and this 
exhibition of growth is one of the things 
that everywhere draws students towards 
monuments of this class. The diplomatic 
literature of the Provencal language presents 
exactly the same gradual transition from 
Latin to the vernacular, according to Karl 
Bartsch in his Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
provenzalischen Literatur. 

The only great collection of Anglo-Saxon 
charters is in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, 
six octavo volumes, containing 1,369 docu- 
ments. But this admirable collection is not 
complete. Thorpe has since added several 
(how many is hard to say) in his Diploma- 
tariwm. It is a serious defect in that other- 
wise valuable book, and a defect upon which 
the criticism of the time did not fail to 
animadvert, that he has given no indication 
anywhere in it by which the reader might 
see what was new and what had been 
published before. Nothing short of a colla- 
tion of the two works will furnish anyone 
with this information. The general impres- 
sion, however, is that Thorpe made import- 
ant additions to Kemble’s series. The pre- 
sent publication adds one before unpublished 
—namely, No. XI. The collection is increased 
by additiong from time to time. Only a few 
yeas ago a Norfolk gentleman, the Rev. James 
Lee-Warner, of Thorpland, found himself in 
possession of an original of about the year 
840, which was printed in the Journal of 
the Archaeological Institute, with a beauti- 
fully-executed facsimile. 

There are great differences of quality 
among these charters, as regards genuine- 
hess and actual or proximate originality. 
The evidence of such qualities is closely con- 
nected with the character and date of the 
manuscripts in which they are extant. Some 
of the manuscripts are the latest and very 
worst of all the Anglo-Saxon remains, and 





some are of the very best and most contem- 
porary writings that time and chance have 
spared. These, which alone merit to be 
called originals, are but few in comparison 
with the entire collection. Most of the 
collection survives in Chartularies, bulky 
volumes into which deeds and instruments 
were copied for ordinary reference. Such 
Chartularies are of the most various degrees 
of accuracy and trustworthiness. The 
worst of them is the Shaftesbury Register, 
a volume in the Harleian library. For any 
further details of this kind the student must 
go to the Preface of Kemble’s sixth volume. 

Few are the libraries in which any 
charters of the first quality are preserved. 
The largest store of them is in the British 
Museum. The other resting-places of these 
treasures are Canterbury, Exeter, Rochester, 
Wells, and Westminster. When such things 
were unheeded, Sir Robert Cotton became 
possessed of a large part of the original re- 
cords of Canterbury, and these now form 
part of the Cotton Library, and enrich the 
national Museum. 

But still Canterbury is not left without 
some archives worthy of her long and 
eminent history. Mr. Kemble, in the Pre- 
face already referred to, speaks with marked 
respect of one particular series at Canter- 
bury. These are his words:—‘ A most 
valuable collection of original charters, on 
single sheets, kept in the most praiseworthy 
order.” With some few additions, the pre- 
sent volume represents the series which 
Kemble thus distinguished. It is, and will 
probably be known as, the Canterbury 
Volume of Facsimiles. 

It has been sometimes said that the features 
of manuscripts are but food for curiosity 
when once the matter has been put in print. 
But it should be remembered that the hand- 
writing and aspect of a manuscript are the 
best evidence of its date, and that this is a kind 
of evidence which cannot be conveyed by 
description, or by any method short of 
facsimile. The actual sight of originals 
which this publication may be said to afford is 
an assurance of reality and an immense help 
to the historical imagination. There is reason 
to hope that some of the remaining originals 
may be published in the same manner. 
General Cameron says in the Preface :— 


“ The Master of the Rolls has recommended that 
the Westminster, Exeter, and Rochester collec- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon MSS. should be proceeded 
with in succession to that of Canterbury; and I 
hope, therefore, the sanction of the Lords of the 
Treasury will be obtained for continuing the publi- 
cation of these extremely valuable and ancient 
records of the early history of our country.” 


The archaeologist, historian, and philo- 
loger will desire nothing better than a con- 
tinuation of this magnificent and useful work. 
It is thoroughly well executed and put out 
of hand ; and all who have contributed to its 
perfection—from Mr. Basevi Sanders, the 
editor, to the skilled and ingenious non- 
commissioned officers who conduct the 
photography and the printing—deserve the 
hearty thanks of those who appreciate the 
monuments of their country’s history. 

J. EaR.e. 














War in Bulgaria: a Narrative of Personal 
Experie:es. By Lieut.-General Valentine 
Baker Pacha. In Two Volumes. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 


GeneRAL Baker Pacua’s very valuable and 
interesting narrative of his personal expe- 
riences during the war in Bulgaria will be 
warmly welcomed by those who wish to 
study the history of the recent war between 
Russia and Turkey. In the operations on 
the Lom General Baker, though holding no 
command, greatly distinguished himself, and 
if his advice had been followed on more 
than one critical occasion the result of the 
operations would, in all probability, have 
been very different. Everyone must sympa- 
thise with the disappointment of Baker and 
Salih Pachas when Prince Hassan allowed 
the golden opportunity to pass of harass- 
ing the retreat of the 13th Russian Corps 
on the morning of September 7. The 
Russians had left their entrenched works 
and were concentrated in and around Ko- 
vatza, in a crowded mass, while the arabas, 
guns and pack animals were making their 
way along the narrow road towards Biela. 
Here was a chance not to be lost, but the 
Egyptian Prince and his advisers were not 
equal to the occasion; afraid to undertake 
the responsibility of ordering an advance, 
they allowed the Russians to retire un- 
molested, and for a time all touch between 
the two armies was completely lost. 

The failure of the operations on the Lom 
can surprise no one who reads General 
Baker’s description of the proceedings at the 
councils of war; of the incapacity of many 
of the Turkish leaders; of the miserable 
jealousies and rivalries which paralysed 
their action ; and of the general inefficiency 
of the Turkish Staff. It is pleasant to turn 
to the reverse of the picture presented by 
the Turkish soldier—‘* brave, patient, and 
enduring, sober and temperate; ready to 
fight and die upon .a crust of bread and a 
dranght of water;” the very type of an 
ideal soldier. With such troops a good 
general might dare and do everything ; the 
Turkish commanders wantonly sacrificed 
them in attempting impossibilities at the 
Shipka Pass, or in making fruitless front 
attacks on entrenchments which were 
described as victories in flaming telegrams 
to Constantinople. 

There is one man to whom, more than 
any other, the disastrous issue of the war 
may be attributed; Suleiman Pacha, the 
“hero” of Shipka, appears continually on 
the scene as the evil genius of the Turkish 
army. Educated for the priesthood, and 
afterwards joining the army, Suleiman used 
his great literary ability with considerable 
shrewdness and cunning, and soon gained 
advancement in the service, becoming while 
still young a Lieutenant-General. During 
his early military career, and even during 
the Servian War, Suleiman showed no 
military capacity; it is impossible to con- 
demn too severely his desertion of Raouf 
Pacha at Eskizajbra, or the manner in which, 
while sipping coffee in his hut on the plains 
below, he sent the flower of the Turkish 
army to certain destruction on the stony 
heights of Shipka; and his subsequent con- 
duct on the Lom while commanding in chief 
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is simply inexcusable. General Baker de- 
scribes Suleiman as not prepossessing 1n 
manners or appearance :— 

“ There was nothing of the soldier about him; but 
his features gave the impression of considerable 
shrewdness and cunning. He wore a dilapidated 
suit of clothes, lined with fur, which would cer- 
tainly have been rejected by any Israelitish 
London dealer, and was without an approach to 
uniform of any description. He never seemed to 
wear a sword nor any insignia which would give 
the idea of military rank.” 

Such was the man who by his constant in- 
trigues succeeded in displacing Mehemet 
Ali from the chief command of the Turkish 
army, and then through incapacity, or pos- 
sibly something worse, sacrificed Osman 
Pacha and the gallant defenders of Plevna. 

General Baker gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the rear-guard affair at Tashkessen, 
in which he commanded in person. At this 
place 3,000 Turks gallantly held their own 
against forty-five battalions of the Russian 
Guard and forty-eight guns, and enabled 
Shakir Pacha to make good his retreat. 
Tashkessen was one of the best-fought 
actions of the campaign, and threw a bright 
gleam over the closing scenes of the war; 
no one can help admiring the sturdy valour 
of the Turkish soldiers, who for ten lon 
hours resisted the successive attacks of the 
best troops in Russia, or regretting that they 
were not always handled with the same 
ability. 

General Baker ascribes the disasters which 
fell upon Turkey directly to the want of 
manoeuvring power in the troops, and says 
that the lack of this power was made 
evident every day during the campaign. 
Among the many lessons of the war none 
appears to have impressed itself more 
strongly on General Baker than ‘“ the abso- 
lute necessity of organising and constantly 
practising a system of fighting in loose 
formations.” Another lesson is the absolute 
necessity of constantly using the spade in 
military operations; the Russians appear to 
have been so impressed with the value of 
the spade that General Skobeleff made every 
man in his division carry one slung on his 
back. This necessarily entails loss of march- 
ing power, and General Baker recommends 
instead a system of company pack-horses. 

The last two chapters of General Baker’s 
book contain some very practical and valu- 
able remarks on the tactical and adminis- 
trative lessons of the war. The Turkish 
system of supplying ammunition to troops 
in action appears to have answered admir- 
ably, for in spite of the excessive expendi- 
ture a sufficient supply of ammunition was 
always forthcoming. The actual loss and 
demoralising effect produced on the Russian 
troops by the wild and rapid fire of the 
Turks seems to show that a great expendi- 
ture of cartridges is most useful, and that 
this expenditure should be met by increased 
reserves. 

‘That wild fire should be encouraged is of course 
an absurdity; but that a rapid and considerable 
expenditure of ammunition conduces to success I 
wm convinced. It remains to be considered 
whether the important result attained by the wild, 
rapid fire of the ill-trained Turkish armies in the 
recent war.... may not be imitated and em- 


ployed when brought under control and direc- 
tion. 





General Baker praises the system of carry- 
ing tents in the second line of transport, 
and of adopting the bivouac when in close 
contact with the enemy; and contrasts the 
generally healthy state of the Turkish troops 
with the condition of the Russian soldiers 
under tentes d’abri. 

The value of General Baker’s book is 
much increased by a number of well-executed 
maps, upon which it is possible to follow all 
the minor operations of the war. 

, C. W. Wuson. 








Spelling Reform, from an Educational Point 
of View. By J. H. Gladstone. Second 
Kdition, enlarged. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE rapidity with which a second edition of 
Dr. Gladstone’s admirable little treatise on 
Spelling Reform has been called for is 
matter for congratulation. It is written 
clearly, tersely, and to the point, and it is 
evident that its merits havé been appre- 
ciated by the public. How the friends of 
education in this country can resist the 
force of the arguments it contains it is hard 
to say. Dr. Gladstone proves incontestably 
the great gain a reformed spelling of Eng- 


8 | lish would effect in the matter both of time 


and of expense, and the latter item is a 
serious consideration in these days of Board 
Schools. He gives somevaluable information 
in regard to the time and ease with which 
children in Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, Portuguese, and French schools 
learn to read, and, putting French aside, the 
comparison is not creditable to our present 
English spelling, or rather mis-spelling, and 
its advocates. An Italian child, for instance, 
“of about nine years of age, will read and 
spell at least as correctly as most English 
children when they leave school at thirteen, 
though the Italian child was two years later 
in beginning his lessons.’”’ Indeed, the 
result of spending over a million a year in 
trying to teach children to read in our 
elementary schools is but too often to succeed 
so imperfectly that the child soon forgets all 
that he has learnt, and goes through life ready 
to occupy himself with anything rather than 
books. 

Among other advantages connected with 
a phonetic spelling Dr. Gladstone enume- 
rates the reduction it would cause in the cost 
of printing; the certainty with which the 
pronunciation of an unknown word or pro- 
per name would be known; the diminution of 
dialects ; the substitution of a healthy for a 
vicious mental training; and the extension 
of the English language, which may yet be- 
come the universal tongue of the world if 
only the printers and the school-inspectors 
will permit. To these advantages he might 
have added the removal of the main cause 
which makes the Englishman so notoriously 
inexpert in acquiring a conversational know- 
ledge of a foreign language. 

After answering the objections which we 
may still hear brought forward against a 
Spelling Reform, Dr. Gladstone urges the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to en- 
quire into the question, and “ the toleration 
at least of some alternative system or sys- 
tems” of spelling in our elementary schools 
and Civil Service or other examinations. 





——_ 
—_—_ 


As a student of scientific philology, I can 
only wish all success to Dr. Gladstone and 
his brother educationalists in the work they 
have taken inhand. As long as our present 
false and monstrous mode of spelling re. 
mains in use, English must continue almost 
valueless for the purposes of philological in. 
struction, and even the classical philo. 
logist will be able to make himself in. 
telligible only by the help of the black 
board. How can we wonder at the 
strange paradoxes which still pour from 
the press, when the true history and phonetic 
changes of English words are hidden beneath 
the guises in which they now appear, and 
the untrained and uninstructed multitude is 
taught to think itself qualified to deal with 
so delicate and difficult a science as etym. 
ology ? A. H. Saver, 








THREE BOOKS OF FRENCH FOLK-LORE, 


Proverbes et Dictons de la Basse Bretagne. 
Par L. F. Sauvé. (Paris: Champion.) 
Devinettes, ou Enigmes Populaires de la 
France. Par Eugéne Rolland. (Paris: 
Vieweg.) 

Faune Populaire de la France. Les Mam- 
miféres Sauvages. Par Eugéne Rolland. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) 


Tue French are now fully aware of the 
riches of their own stores of popular tradi- 
tion. For some reason it has often been 
thought and said in England that French 
civilisation has outgrown and forgotten the 
stories, rhymes, riddles, proverbs, customs, 
and beliefs which the peasantry of Europe 
retain, in many cases, from the period of 
savagery, or at least of extreme simplicity. 
The books of MM. Sauvé and Rolland alone 
suffice to disprove this opinion. M. Sauyé 
has collected the saws and proverbs of Brit- 
tany, and has printed (not without some 
errata, noticed by M. Gaidoz in the Revue 
Celtique) the Celtic text opposite the French 
translation. He has added a few most 
interesting notes. The greater number of 
the dictons are old friends: examples of the 
traditional. wisdom which has either been 
scattered widely from a common source, or 
carried hither and thither in the migrations 
of men; or, again, which might naturally 
occur to the “most excruciatingly’ feeble 
capacity.” Here are “Still waters run 
deep,” “Cats in gloves catch no mice,” 
“The eye of the master makes fat cattle,” 
and so on. M. Sauvé cannot understand 
why, to end a dispute, Bretons say to one of 
the controversialists: ‘‘ You have the cow 
by the tail.” He hints that the saw may be 
“a memory of another land,” and “les 
Brahmanes ne désavoueraient pas un tel 
langage.” Does the dicton mean more than 
our “ Yow have the wrong pig by the ear”? 
Why should the pig be called Rohan m 
Brittany (p. 46), and why is he “Sandy 
Campbell” in the Highlands ? The Bretons, 
like the Scotch and Greeks, believe that 
“fey men” laugh overmuch and’ out 0 
season— 
“ Tel que trop matin I’on voit rire 
Dans la nuit bien souvent pleure.”» * 

The dictons about “Is,” an ancient ct 

buried by the'sea, are not unlike those whie 
Scotch children repeat about Musselburgh. 
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On “page ‘141 ‘is the Breton equivalent of 
«fen little Indian Boys.” Some interest- 
ing magical formulae and the prayers of 
devout wreckers enliven M. Sauvé’s very 
useful collection. 

Devinettes, or popular riddles, have: all to 
do with things, as M. Gaston Paris-observes 
in his Preface to M. Rollartd’s collection, not 
with words. The questioner states some 
common fact in an allegorical way: in fact, he 
puts a “myth” as a conundrum, and the 
respondent has to unravel the allegory. The 
riddle of the Sphinx is a good example of a_ 
devinette. These very early and exceedingly 
rude rebuses are scattered as widely as 
Marchen and gor songs. Russians, 
Germans, French, English, Greeks ask the 
same quéstions; and the Wolofs, in Sene- 
gambia, could take a hand in the game. 
“What leaps from the rock without 
breaking its neck?” asks the Basuto. 
“Do you give it up? "Tis the waterfall.” 
“What flies without wings, runs without 
legs, crosses rocks, rivers, and walls?” 
The voice! These African jokes, like the 
French devinettes, and our English ‘* Two 
legs sat upon three legs,” are wit—in the 
making. They were constructed when the 
simplest analogies were first caught, when 
grotesque resemblances were first seized by 
the intellect. Thus all peoples have the 
same devinettes. Very many devinettes are 
what some persons call “ sells.” . 

“Trois moines passoient ; 
Trois poires pendoient : 
Chascun en prit une, 
Et s’en demeurent deux.” 
“T’on des moines avoit nom ‘ Chascun’” ! 
Compare the equally humorous Scotch— 
“ The Bishop, and the Priest, 
And Sir John Lang, 
Came to a garden 
Where three pears hang.” 
They each take one, and how many are left ? 
Answer, “two.” Sir J. Lang was himself 
the bishop and, a fortiori, the priest. He 
has left no other trace in history, and I am 
reluctantly constrained to believe that he 
owes his episcopal rank and popular renown 
tohis surname, which happens to. suit the 
thyme. 

M. Rolland’s Faune Populaire is an instal- 
ment of a larger work. M. Rolland has 
collected all French beliefs and traditions 
about bats, bears, wolves, moles, rats, mice, 
wild cats, otters, boars, deer, and so on. I 
donot observe any trace here of tribal or 
family names borrowed from animals and 
mixed by tradition with real boars and wolves. 
Bats are tortured cruelly and feigned to be de- 
mons. I have frequently seen Scotch children 
try to capture a bat in the manner described 
by M. Rolland—namely, by throwing their 
caps at it and saying, “Bat! bat! [not 
‘Bloody bat! bloody bat!’ as M. Rolland 
puts it] come into my hat!” M. Rolland 
gives magical formulae for expelling rats 
and mice, and notes that in France, as else- 
where, bears have human children fathered 
onthem. The longest article deals with the 
wolf and with were-wolves. Most of the 
stories about the wolf read like fragments of 
& great beast-epic, or, again, may be the 
popular germs of sucha poem. M. Rolland’s 
Work is most elaborate and conscientious, 
full of terms of venery as well as of records 











of superstitions. The animals seem, how- 
ever, to have’ somewhat lost their hold on 
popular fancy in France. When we re- 
member the great part played by the boar 
in-history as a badge of tribes, in religion 
as a protector and a god, the chapter on 
the boar seems meagre—for want, no doubt, 
of materials.. An Aberdeenshire clergyman 
has collected the local superstitions about 
animals, which are even more interesting 
than those in M. Rolland’s book. They will 
shortly, I believe, be given to the public. 

A. Lane. 








The Pope and the King: the War between 
Church and State in Italy. By A. Gal- 
lenga. In Two Volumes. (8S. Tinsley & 
Co.) 


Ir is one of the most remarkable features of 
the present day that the problem of the 
relations between Church and State, which 
a few years ago seemed to have taken its 
place among political antiquities, has re- 
ceived unexpected life and assumed an un- 
looked-for importance in almost every State 
in Europe. In Italy especially the practical 
contradictions of a disputed power showed 
themselves in the sharpest contrast. The 
deaths of Victor Emmanuel and Pope 
Pius IX. raised the hope that an agreement 
between the antagonistic claims of Church 
and State might be made by the new repre- 
sentatives of the two institutions. A year 
has passed and nothing has been done; 
men’s hopes have again disappeared, and 
Mr. Gallenga writes to put the question 
clearly, as it appears to him, and explain the 
reasons of the existing complication. 

Mr. Gallenga writes forcibly, clearly, and 
pointedly. He has certainly done more 
than anyone has yet done in England to 
make the history of the formation of the 
kingdom of Italy intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. But the two volumes of the work 
are of different importance, and are written 
on different scales. The first volume gives 
a lively sketch of the political questions at 
issue between the Pope and the head of the 
House of Savoy from the days of Charles 
Albert and the accession of Pius IX. up to 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians 
in 1870. The second volume, on the other 
hand, is a diffuse account, written in the 
manner of a special correspondent, of the 
death and funeral of Victor Emmanuel and 
Pius IX., of the College of Cardinals, the 
proceedings of the Conclave, the characters 
of Leo XIII., King Humbert, and his 
Ministers. In short, Mr. Gallenga’s first 
volume is a brilliant historical essay: his 
second volume is a collection of small-ialk 
good enough to read in newspapers by the 
side of events, but rather tedious reading and 
of little value when once the facts have 
become matters of past history. 

The defect of the book is its want of 
unity of subject. It may really be divided 
into three distinct : an essay on the 
relations of Church and State in Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel and Pius I[X.; a 
newspaper correspondent’s account of the 
death and funeral of those two men and the 
accession of their successors; and, lastly, a 
series of leading articles on the present 





——— 





uture. Wecan assign high praise to the 
first part of Mr. Gallenga’s undertaking : 
his first volume is the best account of modern 
Italian history which exists in English. It 
is written with the full knowledge of Euro- 


pean politics which alone can make the sub- . 


ject intelligible, and.is animated throughout 
by clear and decided judgments which allow 
the reader always to see for himself how far 
he is prepared to follow Mr. Gallenga’s con- 


clusions. Though written with strong feel- , 
ing the book is free from unfairness or ; 


bitterness, and its estimate of the modern 


Italian character, both in its strength and , 


weakness, is singularly just. 
The second part of Mr. Gallenga’s book 
is unworthy of being appended to the first, 


The final reflections on the political future , 


of Italy are interesting and suggestive ; but, 
like most criticism of modern politics, they 


are strong only in destruction. Mr. Gallenga , 
points out remorselessly all the mistakes . 


that have been made by Italy since 1870, 
and deprecates the present condition of 
affairs by which the Pope is left master of 


the situation and the King still remains a, 


stranger in the capital of his kingdom. But 


he does not suggest what else Italy could , 


have done. The results of centuries of the 
past history of the city of Rome are not to 


be undone in a few years. The creation of , 


a united Italy was rendered possible by the 


existence of deep popular enthusiasm; in, 


proportion as this enthusiasm disappears 
Italian statesmen will find the problem be- 
fore them increasingly difficult. In the 
Papacy as it is at present they will find a 
remorseless foe, supported by a vast organ- 
ised army of priests scattered throughout 
the land, prepared to make use of every 
mistake which the Italian Government may 
make, of every mishap that may befall it. 


Anything that could lead Italians to realise 


the gravity of this situation and urge them 
to face more boldly than they have yet done 
the question of the relations between Church 
and State would certainly be of great value. 
If Mr. Gallenga’s remarks succeed in shat- 
tering at all the self-satisfied indifference with 
which Italians are at present ready to re- 
gard these momentous questions he will not 
have written in vain. We rather imagine 
that this was the object he had before him 
in writing this book; but if so, he has 
written rather a bulky political pamphlet, 
adapted neither quite for England nor quite 
for Italy, and appealing in different parts of 
it to different classes of readers. 
M. CreicHTon. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Hilda Waldermere. By Sydney Morgan. 


In Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Ster- 


ling. In Three Volumes. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The Black Squire. By Davus. In Three 
Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 


Mr. Sypney Morean’s first novel might well 
be his last. It is called Hilda Waldermere, 
or, for short, Hilda, and unites in a sur- 
prising degree the qualities of feebleness and 
offensiveness, of skittishness and insipidity, of 


sition of Italian politics and their possible ; 
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vulgarity and stupor. Hilda Lady Walder- 
mere is endowed with all the virtues; and she 
and Wilfrid St. John have for a good while 
avery easy time. They go abont in punts to- 
gether, they call each other by their Christian 
names, they arrarge themselves on cushions 
at each other’s feet, they address each other 
in speeches of between half a page and six 
pages long, they look on with the com- 
plaisance born of a pure affection at the 
enactment of coarse practical jokes; and 
are generally as loquacious and as innocent 
as a full-grown adventurer and a married 
beauty of some seasons’ standing can be 
expected to be. At last, however, their 
peace of mind is disturbed. They have 
avowed their passion; they have decided 
that it will be best to behave themselves; 
they have even thought of spiritualism and 
the possibility of soul and soul communing 
from afar; when, unhappily, they are moved 
to indulge themselves a little overmuch in 
the luxury of punting. They are left behind 
by their party, and have to get to London 
by a special train; and though the lovely 
Hilda appears at a ball that same night, and 
does her best to avert suspicion, the crash is 
near. A certain Bessie Addington, a matron 
of the most sportive habit, is moved, by 
jealousy or something of that sort, not only 
to denounce Hilda to the husband, but to 
steal from St. John’s rooms a letter she has 
seen that lady leave there. The consequences 
are awful. ‘The husband takes a cab to the 
opera, and tells his wife that he disowns 
her; then he goes home and has an oppor- 
tune and customary paralytic stroke. And 
in due time Hilda is discovered “ nestling 
close”’ to St. John and examining alternately 
the “beautifal blue Mediterranean”’ and 
“eyes in which there seemed a depth of love 
unutterable,”’ while he “ softly whispers” to 
“his own, his very own Hilda,’’ the d’tton 
(‘Tout vient 4 point,” &c.) with which she 
had consoled and encouraged him in the 
days when she was someone else’s wife 
and he was only a tame cat. At which 
point one is glad to take eternal farewell of 
them: vapidity, fluency, irregular morals, 
incompetent English, and all. For this sort 
of thing—as, in a moment of special intel- 
lectuality, Lady Waldermere remarks. of 
something or other to her adoring St. John 
—this sort of thing is “ike tickling: it 
requires to be done very lightly and judi- 
ciously.” Otherwise, as in Mr. Morgan’s 
case, it is apt to be tedious. 

The authoress of The Grahams of Invermoy 
is of a wandering habit. She reminds you 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the song: the 
Sir Arthur who 


“ Had a dance 
Out of England into France, 
Out of France and into Spain, 
And then to England back again.” 


Her movements are no whit less erratic 
than the commander's. Her first scene is 
laid in Scotland, and some twenty years 
after what is practically the beginning of 
her story. Thence she flits off to London ; 
from London she flits to Spain, and from 
Spain to London, and from London to Scot- 
land, and from Scotland to Waterloo, and 
from Waterloo to Paris; and so, with a 
little excursion to Calcutta by way of a rest, 
her swift scene flies between London and 





Paris and Scotland till the end. To say 
that her story lacks continuity would be to 
qualify it too euphemistically. Story, in- 
deed, she has none. Her book is the sketch 
of a certain period of family history. 
Invermoy marries Jean ; and their son be- 
comes a soldier and marries Ellen; and 
Ellen is left a widow and childless ; and the 
lairdship falls to Allan Graham, a cousin of 
the original Invermoy; and Allan Graham 
marries Ellen’s sister Agnes, and is left a 
widower ; and a wicked actress attempts to 
make him marry her, and is foiled; and so 
on. There is really no more story than 
that. You might hear as much of con- 
nected narrative from any talkative old lady 
over a cup of afternoon tea as Miss Stirling 
gives you in her novel. Thread and episode, 
the book is domestic chronicle, and no 
more. Such interest as it has—and it 
has some—is the very reverse of the 
interest of intrigue. It is an interest of 
character and speech, and limited even 
at that. Miss Stirling is ambitious 
enough to present us with portraitures of 
all sorts of nationalities—English, French, 
Spanish, and Scotch. But the last is the 
only one she handles well enough to com- 
mand applause. Among her countrymen 
and countrywomen she is at home; with 
foreigners, if not at all abashed, she is 
strange and awkward, and such sketches as 
she makes of them are conventional and 
thin to the last degree. It is other-guess 
work with her Scots. She writes the rare 
old dialect excellently, and understands the 
Scottish character very well; so that it 
is not easy to find fault with her tran- 
scripts from the nature of Scotland. Her 
figures all are slight and hasty; but they 
are all good, some of them—as, for instance, 
Aunt Mary, Kate Macrae, Old Elspeth, Jean 
Graham, and especially Elspeth Graham— 
being very good indeed. The fragmentary 
and spineless character of her story is dis- 
couraging ; for it is hard to read through an 
average novel from which the one interest 
of the average novel has been carefully ban- 
ished. But those who are not to be repelled 
by the absence of romance will find The 
Grahams of Invermoy so well worth reading 
in places as almost to reward them for the 
pains they may be at in reading it as a whole. 

Whoever “ Davus ”’ is, he is also Oedipus ; 
or he has at all events an Oedipean cast of 
thought. He sets himself to answer a great 
many riddles, and one at least he asks—one 
that but few among men will have the 
courage to try and answer: “Why and 
wherefore did he write The Black Squire? ” 
It could not have been that he wanted to 
write a novel, for The Black Squire 
has little or nothing of the novel about 
it. It could not have been that he 
wanted to produce a kind of book that men 
would read, for he has done his best 
to make The Black Squire unreadable. It 
may have been that, like Midas’ wife, 
‘‘Davus” had secrets, had ideas, had fan- 
cies, and wished at any cost to disburthen 
his soul of them, to whisper them abroad 
somehow and somewhere—if not to the reeds 
by the river, then to their modern analogue, 
the novel-reading public. If this be the 
case, he is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which he has done his 





work. It has taken him some eight hundred 
pages of close, close print to cleanse his 
stuffed bosom in, and none can doubt but he 
is infinitely the lighter and the better for the 
effort. What his book is about I really can- 
not pretend to say. It hawks at everything 
and seldom brings down anything; that is 
perhaps as fair a way of putting the case as 
may be. The world of The Black Squire is pri- 
marily clerical and bucolic ; but ‘‘ Davus,” in 
his lust for argument and illustration, spares 
little under the sun. Lay patrons and Ben 
Jonson, Macbeth and the question of bishops, 
Tennyson and the noble art of self-defence, 
hunting and acting, love and law, stone walls 
and squires—it would take a column at least 
of this journal to enumerate his subjects ; it 
would take another column at least to ex- 
haust his list of authors and quotations, 
He is audacious, he is often ingenious, he ig 
sometimes almost sprightly; but as a novel 
The Black Squire does not exist. It has in 
it so much of the commonplace-book and so 
little of the work of art! The author has so 
much in common with the mere taker of 
notes and so little with the poet, the maker! 
He has collected the materials for a set of 
sketches of character and manners, and 
flang them in a heap before the public; 
and that heap is called The Black Squire. 
Naturally The Black Squire is a poor thing. 
Had “ Davos” taken a little more pains 
to write a book and a good deal less to be 
original and novel, he had, you can conceive, 
been really worth the reading. As it is he 
is as indigestible as he is undigested. 
W. E. Henteyr. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lessons in Horse Judging, with Instructions for 
the Summering of Hunters. By W. Fearnley. 
(Chapman and Hall.) It is difficult to see why 
this little book should have been written. The 
author is doubtless an experienced veterinary 
surgeon, and he claims indulgence for his work on 
the ground of its being entirely original. If by 
originality he means novelty either in subject- 
matter or treatment, he is mistaken, for if his 
matter were new it would not be true, and as for 
treatment, there is no originality in attempting to 
describe scientific phenomena in conversational 
language. If by being original the author means 
that he has written from his own knowledge, and 
has not copied out of other works on the subject, 
the claim may be granted, though, after a careful 
perusal of the little book, we have found nothing 
that has not been stated elsewhere, and oftenin a way 
more easy of comprehension by the general reader. 
Believing as we do that the power of judgi 
the points of a horse is the result of nat 
aptitude improved by long experience, we demur 
to the author’s assertion that anyone of intelli- 
gence may in a very few months, by observation 
and diligence, using this treatise as a guide, 
become a scientific judge of a horse. Many men 
of intelligence are destitute of the requisite apti- 
tude and power of observation for which the 
scientific basis the author professes to lay down 
will afford no equivalent. Others, without any 
knowledge of mechanical levers, are excellent 
judges of a horse’s hocks and fetlocks, and on 
such matters the author’s scientific basis 18 20 
improvement on the old empirical process. We 
doubt whether the practical horseman will learn 
anything from the Lessons in Horse Judging. The 
observations on the “ a of Hunters 
are written with the knowledge of the subject to 


be expected from an experienced veterinary 
surgeon, 
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The Palace of Fun, and other Stories, (Mozley 
and Smith.) The story which occupies the principal 
Jace in this little book is of what we may venture to 
¢all the “ Alice-in- Wonderland ” type. It isa jour- 
ney into the land whence writers of fiction obtain 
their machinery and properties: the land where 
giants and dwarfs, charming princesses and spiteful 
odmothers, brave knights and awful dragons, 
frowning rocks and trickling rills, are to be had for 
the asking. And this quaint conception is worked 
out with a liveliness of fancy and a quiet humour 
which make the story infinitely diverting and by 
no means uninstructive. An ingenious allegory, 
illustrating the vice of loading the memory with 
rubbish, and a very pleasant little domestic story, 
“Spinning Jenny,” complete the volume. 


Genealogical Memoirs of John Knox and of the 
Family of Knox. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. (Printed for the Royal Historical So- 
ciety.) Dr. Rogers persists in the delusion which 

rovoked the wrath of the late Mr. John Gough 
Nichols against his Memoir of the House of 
Rogers; for he gravely assumes that every single 
person in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland who bears the name of Knox is de- 
scended from the same stock as John Knox the 
Reformer, and accordingly his memoir of what he 
calls “the family of Knox ” includes the pedigree 
of every individual of this name whom he has 
been able to hunt up. Researches over so wide a 
field could not have been accomplished without 
enormous industry; but these hazy genealogical 
sketches are dreary reading, and, from their want 
of precision and accuracy, are almost useless as a 
boak of reference. Dr. Rogers gives no tabular 
pedigrees, and his narrative genealogies are con- 
ctantly deficient in dates and details. His book, 
however, is not altogether without interest, if 
taken as a rough catalogue of Knoxes, many of 
whom were men of mark in their day. The 
radical error consists in treating them all as one 
family, sprung from the same common ancestor, 
who * derive their chiefest lustre from being con- 
nected with a race of which John Knox wasa 
member.” It is notorious that the Reformer was 
humbly born, and that his father was a small 
tenant-farmer in MHaddingtonshire, of whom 
nothing is known beyond his son’s declaration 
that he and his father had been in the service of 
the Earls of Bothwell. John Knox made for him- 
self so great a name by his own merits and 
talents that to claim for him a spurious gentility 
is a positive indignity, and it is absurd to say that 
he “belonged'to an ancient house,” when his 
biographer is unable to discover a shadow of 
evidence for connecting him with either of the 
two families of petty lairds who rejoiced in the 
designation of Knox of that ilk. One family 
took their name from Knock in the parish of Deer 
in Aberdeenshire, and the other from Knock in 
the Barony of Renfrew. Dr. Rogers does not 
attempt to decide which was the original stock, 
and ignores the obvious difficulty that there were 
two distinct places called Knock, both of which 
belonged to persons bearing the local name. The 
Renfrewshire family was the more considerable 
of the two, and possessed the land of Ran- 
furlie in the fifteenth century. Their sup- 
posed descendant, Thomas Knox, a rich ship- 
owner of Belfast, bought an estate at Dungannon 
in the reign of George I., and was the ancestor of 
the present Earl of Ranfurley. The Reformer 
left five children, but his two sons, who were 
both Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
died unmarried. His three daughters married and 
had issue, but the descendants of the two eldest 
are believed to be extinct. The youngest daughter, 
Elizabeth, married John Welsh, the well-known 
pastor of the French Huguenots, and her numer- 
“us descendants are traced in detail down to the 

resent time. The most remarkable of them was 

hirley Welsh, the wife of David Allan, the his- 
torical painter, who sailed for India after her hus- 
band’s death in 1796 in search of the lost tribes. 
Her only daughter inherited her mother's en- 





thusiasm, and married a converted Jew. She 
published in 1836 The Hope of Israel, in which 
it is contended that the aborigines of the western 
hemisphere are descended from the ten missing 
tribes. The eccentric author of this curiosity of 
literature died so recently as October 1874. 


Origin, Progress and Destiny of the English 
Language and Literature. By John A. Weisse, 
M.D. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) English is 
not Mr. Weisse’s native tongue, and he tells us 
in his Preface that at the age of thirty he did not 
know a word of the language. Notwithstanding 
this great drawback he has produced a volume of 
nearly seven hundred octavo pages dealing with the 
history and fortunes of our speech. It is a book of 
really vast learning, but the learning is not sub- 
ordinated to method, and the pages are clogged 
with all kinds of information and discussion which 
have but a very remote bearing upon philology. 
Whether St. Paul ever preached in Britain, and 
what were the opinions of Pelagius on Adam’s 
fall and the spiritual condition of unbaptised 
infants, may be interesting subjects of research, but 
their place is not in a book which professes to be 
a contribution to the science of language. Vast 
as is the surface gone over, and great as Mr. 
Weisse’s knowledge is in certain departments, we 
do not think he bas given us any new facts. He 
is wanting in the critical faculty, and quotes 
Ingulphus as “a most reliable contemporary 
historian,” although he tells us that he is aware 
that “ some one tried to prove” the book a forgery. 
The some one Mr. Weisse refers to was probably Mr. 
H. T. Riley, but he may rest assured that whoever 
be the person quoted the assertion is true. There 
is no more doubt as to the spuriousness of the book 
which goes under the name of Ingulph than there 
is of the De Situ Britanniae, which is still some- 
times talked about by half-instructed people as if 
it were a genuine work of Richard of Cirencester. 
Although we cannot speak so highly of this book 
as we should wish, justice compels us to say that 
it will be found a useful addition to any philo- 
logical library. The large quantity of facts 
gathered together and indexed, and the useful 
tables with which the book abounds, will always 
give to it a certain value. 


Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Alterthums. 
By L. Herzfeld. (Brunswick: Meyer.) The 
author of this learned book is a good Talmudic 
scholar, and has drawn liberally from the latter 
source for his history of ancient Jewish commerce 
and trade. The subject is at once new and inter- 
esting, and is treated fully and clearly. The 
least satisfactory portion of the volume is that 
which deals with the period of the Old Testament 
books, as Dr. Herzfeld seems to ignore the results 
of recent critical and Assyrian research ; but the 
treatment of the succeeding period leaves little to 
be desired. Among the notes will be found an 
exhaustive discussion of the site of Ophir, though 
we find ourselves unable to agree with the author 
when he asserts that no trace of the name is .o be 
discovered in India. Even if Lassen’s comparison 
with Abhira, the Abiria of Ptolemy, must be set 
aside, we should not forget that according to 
Coptic glosses Sophir was the Old Egyptian name 
of Feypt; and Sophir bears the same relation to 
Opher that Sind does to Ind, the sibilant having 
been changed into a simple aspirate in its passage 
through Persian mouths. ‘ 

Mr. J. H. Netson, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, in his View of the Hindu Law as adminis- 
tered by the High Oourt of Judicature (Madras: 
Higginbotham, pp. 154), has drawn attention to 
a serious evil in the judicial administration of our 
government of India: an evil arising, it must be 
admitted, out of very laudable intentions. While 
English law or codes founded upon it are the 
ultimate appeal in many branches of the law in 
India, it has been justly deemed right to decide 
questions relating to real property and to inherit- 
ance according to the customs and desires of the 
people. On those subjects the Hindu law has 





therefore been left in force; and there never 
having existed among the Hindus any laws in our 
sense of the word, the best books of Brahmin 
writers on legal subjects have been held to be the 
authority by which the courts should guide them- 
selves. Those books are in Sanskrit, a language 
which, unfortunately, very few of the judges 
understand. They are obliged, therefore, to de- 
pend on imperfect and inaccurate translations, or 
on the opinions of pandits who are not always 
accurate. And even if the judges could under- 
stand and test the authorities on which they rely, 
a further and more serious difficulty would arise. 
The text-books are written almost exclusively in 
the interests of a class, and state much more often 
what the writers consider ought to be law than 
what the law actually was among the peoples of 
India. Asa matter of fact, the a races of 
that great continent followed customs as to their 
landed property, their family arrangements, 
and their modes of inheritance, much more 
various than the text-books would lead one to 
suppose; and the adoption of Hinduism did not 
by any means include an adoption en bloc of the 
customs referred to by Hindu law-writers. In 
compelling every tribe and caste to accommodate 
itself to the same inexorable rules the very ob- 
ject aimed at by retaining (what was supposed 
to be) the native law has been lost sight ot It 
is encouraging to find an Indian civilian of such 
high standing as Mr. Nelson pointing out the in- 
justice to which the present system gives rise, 
and we hope that his able attempt will not be 
without effect. The book is very appropriately 
dedicated to the great scholar and jurist Dr. 
Burnell, 


Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club 
for 1878. (Newbury: Blacket.) The town of 
Newbury is an excellent centre for a club of this 
kind, being surrounded by the disputed sites of 
battles between the Saxons and the Danes, and 
the well-known localities of some of the princi 
events in the war between Charles I. and his 
Parliament. The transactions of the Club appear 
to consist of pleasant excursions to interesting 
places, and among the members there are persons 
fully competent to render the meetings as instruc- 
tive as they are agreeable. There is an article by 
the late Mr. Godwin on Donnington Castle, a 
place doubly interesting from its supposed con- 
nexion with Geoffrey Chaucer, and from its 

lant defence by Colonel Boys against Colonel 

iddleton and the Earl of Manchester. That 
Geoffrey Chaucer possessed the castle does not ap- 
pear to be established, even if the Thomas Chaucer 
who purchased it from Sir Thomas Abberbury 
was the son of the poet, which Mr. Furnivall does 
not believe. It is possible, however, that more 
light may be thrown upon this disputed point by 
the examination of documents in the possession of 
some of the corporations and private families in 
the county. Several of the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood are described, including Tidmarsh, with 
its octagonal apse ; Wickham, which exhibits the 
long-and-short work and baluster windows which 
are usually considered signs of Saxon architecture ; 
and Avington, with its curious depressed chancel 
arch, the result of the outward leaning of the walls 
before the building was finished. The natural- 
history branch of the — is represented by 
papers on human and other bones found in the 
_ by Prof. Rolleston, and on geology by Prof. 

upert Jones and others. 


Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 1800-1878. B 
Prof. W. Miiller, of Tiibingen. Translated, wit 
the Author's Sanction, by Percy E. Pinkerton, and 
edited by Captain H. M. Hozier. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein.) This is no set or formal biography ; 
but a selection, as it were, of passages in a re- 
markable career, put together with a certain irregu- 
larity suggestive of separate essays for a quarterly. 
Of its five chapters, or articles, the first gives a 
spirited aceount of the Bohemian Campaign of 
1866 ; and affords a good illustration of the suc- 
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cess achieved by armies of a first-class European 
Power, openly led by experienced commanders in 
the field, but secretly moved by the uncontrolled 
military’ genius of one who, in the fulfilment of 
his duty, is as often'out-of sight as present. 
Under such influence, they “march apart” yet 
“ strike together” with an effect which savours of 
the marvellous. It is probable that implicit 
Obedience to, and thorough confidence in, the pilot 
have as much to do with results as professional 
skill and material force. ’ In any case the subject 
is well worthy of close investigation. Helmuth 
Karl Bernhard von Moltke,’ introduced as the 
— figure in the story of the Austro- 
ssian campaign, is made the subject of a bio- 
graphical sketch in the second chapter of the 
volume under notice. The events of his publie 
life are treated, in more or less consecutive order, 
in the two following chapters, up to the close 
of the Franco-German campaign ; and the remain- 
ing few pages are entirely taken up with a descrip- 
tion of his work in the Reichstag, from 1867 to 
the date of the present piiblication. If names, like 
Koniggratz oA Sedan draw the more serious 
attention of professional soldiers to the detail of 
military operations, the general reader will per- 
haps find greater attraction in the biography pur 
et simple. So pleasant is this in the scanty data 
here recorded, that we doubt not many will eagerly 
look forward to its reproduction at some future 
~— on a fuller and more eomprehensive scale. 
oltke’s early experience of Constantinople is 
happily told, and the favour with which he was 
regarded by Muhammud Khosru Pasha is cre- 
ditable to that dignitary’s discrimination. But 
the wholesale manner in which the old Seraskier 
would apply his protégé’s abilities recalls that 
part of Morier’s admirable “Hajji Baba” where 
the Persian Ambassador instructs the hero to 
dash off, without delay, a history of the Franks 
for his royal master’s information. The following 
passage, however brief, is amusingly character- 
istic :— 
“In the first place, he was to draw up a scheme 
for. the reorganisation of the Turkish army, and 
for ‘the introduction of the Prussian system into 
the same. ‘By the desire of the Seraskier, Moltke 
took up his quarters, in Febrnary 1836, in the 
house of the Armenian Mardiraki ‘(little Martin), 
Chosref’s chief interpreter, a well-to-do man of good 
standing, who was to translate Moltke’s work into 
Turkish. He was, however, sorely tried by the little 
man’s Oriental lethargy. ‘If I ask little Martin to 
smoke a pipe with me or play a game at tric-trac, he is 
always ready ; but the moment I mention the trans- 
lation he finds he has got a pressing engagement.’ ” 
According to Prof. Creasy, it was not until seven 
ears afterwards, or in 1843, that the: remodel- 
ng of the military force of the Turkish empire 
was completed; and at that time Riza. Pasha was 
Seraskier, or Commander-in-Chief. The army 
was then divided into the Nizam, or effective 
troops, and the Redifs, or those who, having ful- 
filled their prescribed terms of active service, be- 
came @ kind of reserve, or militia. Had we space 
for extracts, we should be at no loss to find many 
which would speak favourably for a volume 
which, notwithstanding its somewhat desultory 
aspect, is both instructive and interesting. Jt is, 
moreover, a most acceptable and valuable contri- 
bution to the history of our times. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mussrs. C. Kegan Pavt anp Co, have in the 
press a volume of essays by the Rev. Prof. Knight, 
of St. Andrews University. It will be issued 
under the title of Studies in Philosophy and Liter- 
ature. ; 


Ir is proposed to publish immediately by sub- 
scription, in five yolumes, a “ testimonial” edition 
of Mr. J. R. Planché’s Extravaganzas. Mr. Plan- 


ché himself will contribute prefatory and marginal | 


notes, and the work will be edited by Messrs, T. 





‘chapter on metrical tests and the ¢ 
order of Shakspere’s plays written by Mr. Edward 








F. Dillon Croker and Stephen Tucker. ~ Mr. 
Samuel French, 89 Strand, is the publisher. 


- Messrs. Kersy ann Enpgan will publish 


shortly an authorised English translation by Mr. 
_T. Louis Oxley of M. Alexagdre Dumas’ Le Fils 


Naturel. 


Mr. Henry Dunning Macteop’s Principles of 
Economical Philosophy and Theory and Practice 
of, Banking have just been translated into Italian, 
and form volumes iii. and vi. of Prof. Boccardo’s 


_“ Biblioteca dell’ Economista.” 


Tue forthcoming number of the Law Magazine 
and Review will contain an article by Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C., on “The Treaty-Making Power of 
the Crown,” and its application to the case of the 


‘mail-packet Le Parlement Belge. 


For the new edition of the first volume of 


_ Singer's Shakspere’s Dramatic Works the “ Life” 


has been carefully revised, and a be Lavy. ev 
ronologica 


Bell, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Dr. TopuunterR’s lectures in Dublin on the 


' History of Art have been very favourably re- 


ceived by large audiences. 


Mr. W. Swan SonnENScHEIN will issue in a 
few days a little work on Elementary Instruction 
according to Frobel’s Principles, expounded by the 


: Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow. The authoress is of 


opinion that although the Kindergarten methods 


have been employed very considerably, the prin- 
ciples underlying them are insufficientl 
| stood by both teachers and parents. is book, 
| Child and Child-Nature, will be addressed to both, 
' and will contain ten diagrams, illustrating some of 


under- 


Frébel’s games and occupations. 


Mzssrs. Hurst anpD Brackett will publish in 
the course of the present month a new story, in 
three volumes, by Dr. George MacDonald, entitled 
Sir Gibbie. 

NEARLY all the old members of the Social- 
politikverein at the recent meeting at Frankfurt de- 
clared for free trade. The Protectionist majority 
was composed almost entirely of manufacturers, 
chiefly spinners and owners of iron-works, who 
joined the association only for the special occa- 
sion, and for the purpose of outvoting free trade, 
Both Prof. Nasse, of Bonn, president of the 
Socialpolitikverein, and Prof. Held, one of its 
most energetic members, strongly advocated the 
freedom of trade in the debate. Prof. Nasse 
was, however, prevented from replying to Prof. 
Schmoller (who seems to be under the influence 
of Prince Bismarck) by the Protectionist majority 
of manufacturers, who, feeling themselves worsted 
in argument, unfairly carried a resolution that the 
debate was closed. Prof. Held has lately advo- 
cated the freedom of trade in an elaborate and 
able essay in the last number of Holtzendorff and 
Brentano’s Jahrbuch. 


A DanisH translation of Mr. Ingram’s Address 
on the Present Position and Prospects of Political 


Economy is to appear at Copenhagen. The 
Address will be translated by M. Aleksis Peter- 
sen, editor of the National isk Tidsskrift. 





It will be published by A. Fr. Hist and Son. 


Messrs. BLACKWwooD AND Sons have in the 
press: Monks of the West, by Count de Monta- 
lembert, authorised translation, vols. yi. and 
vii., completing the work; Delicia, by the. author 
of Miss 
the unpublished MSS. of Chas, Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe and Sir Walter Scott ; The Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such, by George Eliot; Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea, vol. vi.: Winter 
Troubles;” A History of the British Empire 
during the Reign of Queen Anne, by John Hill 
Burton ; &e. 

WE understand that the third volume of the 
New Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 


olly; A Ballad Book, with notes from’ 
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| will be published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell, 
. Petter and Galpin. The contributors to this 
volume (which contains Ephesians. to Revelation 
inclusive) are:—The Rev. Canon Barry, the Rey, 
Canon Mason, the Rev. A. Plummer, the Rev, 
Canon Spence, the Rev. W. F. Moulton, the Rey. 
E. G. Punchard, the Rev. W. M. Sinelair, and 
the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 


Mr. Wa. J. Rotrsz, formerly Head-Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has just added Romeo and Juliet to his excellent 
series of school-editions of the Plays of Shak- 
‘spere, now twelve in number, r. Rolfe’s 
editions differ from some of the English ones 
in looking on the plays as something more than 
word-puzzles. They give the student helps and 
hints on the characters and meanings of the plays, 
while the word-notes are also full and posted up 
to the latest date. Thus Mr. Rolfe’s and 
Juliet has the AcapEMy’s note of November 30,1878, 
on Shakspere’s use of ‘“ run-awayes” for Holins- 
hed’s “ runagates” (Mr. Furnivall); of Novem- 
ber 9, 1878, on Mr. Ruskin’s explanation of “ fret 
the clouds;” of November 2, 1878, on Mabbe’s 
“ tassel-gentle” (Mr. Stone), though to the’ last 
the reference is not given. Mr. Rolfe also adds 
to each of his books a most useful “Index of 
Words and Phrases explained.” He has Othello in 
the press. 

Ow April 14 Walt Whitman appeared at Steck- 
Hall, New York, for the first time as a public lec- 
turer. His subject was “ The Death of President 
Lincoln.”, He read from notes, sitting in a chair, 
being still disabled by paralysis. 


An English Hellenic Society is in process of 





formation, after the model of the French Société 
pour l’Encouragement des Etudes ues. Its 
objects are wholly literary, scientific, and artistic, 


and, like those of the French Society, in no way 
political. It will consist originally only. of those 
who have actually been in Greece, but when it is 
once constituted, other persons interested in its 
objects and anxious to promote them may be 
elected members by the committee, no limit being 
placed to the number of members. The annual 
subscription has been fixed at one guinea. Among 
those who have already joined are Mr. C. T. New- 
ton, the Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and: Ohrist 
Church, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Henry Thom 
son, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir John Lubbock, Mons. J: 
Gennadios, Profs. Blackie, Colvin, Jebb, Rolleston, 
Acland, Mahaffy, Fowler, Ward and Sayce, Dr. 
Ridding, Messrs. A. J. Balfour, E. A. Freeman, 
T. Chenery, H. A. J. Munro, James Fergusson 
H. F. Tozer, Percy Gardner, Oscar’ Browning, 
H. Samuelson, C. K. Tuckerman, R. St. J. Tyr» 
whitt, &c. All communications respecting the 
Society may be addressed to George A. Macmillan, 
Esq., 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 


On April 24 the Royal Asiatic Society threw 
open its rooms to an evening meeting of a popular 
c ter. Sir Henry Rawlinson was. in the 
chair, and Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General 
of Statistics to the Indian Government, read 

per on “The Primitive Races of India.” Dr. 
Hunter is already known for his study of this 
subject, chiefly from the point of view of lind age. 
On the present occasion his chief aim was to 
the attention of a mixed audience, which included 
a majority of ladies, on the general course of 
events through which the population of India has 
acquired its existing form. Despite the appeal of 
the chairman, we understand that the pepe may 
not be published in the Transactions of the Society. 
Sir George Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, added a few characteristic remarks. 


THe University Library of Strass has ac- 
quired four collections of Goethe MSS. They 


contain a collection of folksongs. discovered by 
Goethe at Merseburg and put into poetical shape 





by him, 1770 Ephemerides, letters, and & rough 
draft of Prometheus. 
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Le Révolté is the name of a new fortnightly 
r devoted to social-democratic views and pub- 
Fished at Geneva, 


Apotr Srroprmann has left incomplete a 
biography of Biirger. 

By a decree of April 12, M. Julien Vinson has 
been appointed Professor of the Hindustani and 
Tamil Languages in the Faculty of Langues 
Orientales in the University of Paris. 


Messrs, C. Kegan Pavut anp Co., and not 
Messrs. Longmans, are the publishers of From a 
Quiet- Place, by A. K. H. B. 


THe forthcoming number of the Revue His- 
torique contains: “ Michel Servet, d’aprés ses plus 
anciens biographes,” by Ch. Dardier; “De 
ry mig au moyen-iige, de son emploi et de ses 
effets,” by H. Mossmann; “Les Mémoires de 
Larevelliére-Lepeaux,” by Jean Destrem ; “ Docu- 
ments inédits relatifs au Consulat et 4 Empire: 
lettres de Napoléon I. et du roi Joseph (1797- 
1808),” by the Baron du Casse. The “ Bulletin 
Historique ” includes an article on Oriental liter- 
ature of the Middle Ages and modern times by 
G, Fagnan. 


Tue Rivista Europea of April 16 has an article 
by Signor Ademollo, on “The Tournament of 
Barletta,” which points out the uncertain nature 
of the evidence for attributing much importance 
to that event; he inclines to think that it was 
elevated to the rank of an historic incident by the 
burlesque poets. Signor Ferrari writes on “ Mus- 
sulman Nobility,” and explains the origin and sig- 
nificance of the various titles used among the 
Mussulman peoples. The Rivista begins a pub- 
lication of unedited letters of Gabriele Rossetti, 
written from London in 1848, chiefly concerned 
with Italian politics, 


THE Opinione of April 11 contains a verbatim 
report of a lecture delivered by Signor Sella, at 
Bologna, before the members of the Associazione 
Oostituzionale. The subject was the Roman 
Accademia de’ Lincei and the scientific utility of 
that institution. In the first part of his lecture 
the speaker combated the misgivings of! those who 
consider that the development of the Academy 
tends to centralise science in Rome to the injury 


of the cause in the rest of the kingdom. After 


dwelling on the necessity of the Academy having 
its seat in Rome as a counterpoise to Vatican 
influences, he showed that the majority of recentl 
elected members were non-residents in the capital, 
and recounted what the Academy had done to pro- 
mote scientific and literary research throughout 
the country. Among other instances he men- 
tioned how it was solely owing to the Accademia 
de’ Lincei that a Government grant of 250,000 fr. 
had been made for the purchase of a powerful re- 
fracting telescope for the Observatory of Milan. 
Signor Sella also spoke of the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of learning in Italy, proving by statistics 
that the number of Italian associates of foreign 
academies and institutions had continually 
diminished, during the last hundred years. 
He found’ that in every thousand foreign 
members of the London, Paris, and Berlin 
Academies the number of Italians had sunk 
man ay of 151 in the year 1750 to 
that of 31 in 1869. The average of German 
members, on the contrary, had risen during the 
ee from 146 to 434; the average of 
English members from 145 to 274; while the 
nch ave had gone down from 444 to 353, 
As regarded Italy it was consolatory to feel that 
naturally the present and preceding generations 
had been withdrawn from studious pursuits. by 
the higher task of redeeming their country; but 
now that Italy was a fact, the Italian mind was 
once more free to devote itself to learning. 
“Not,” said the veteran statesman, “‘not that I 
would counsel studious men to neglect public affairs, 
for that would lead to national decay. And in pro- 


Portion to the increase of a country’s civilisation, so | 











greatly are'the duties and difficulties of Government 
increased that on all sides we hear complaints of the 
insufficiency of governing men,” 


THE Stockholm Tidningar says :— 


“The little summer-house situated within the garden 
ground No. 43, near the Hornsgata, which is. re- 
markable as havMig once belonged to Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and as being the place where, according 
to tradition, he received most of his spiritual revela- 
tions, is rapidly falling to decay. Some years ago an 
effort was made to preserve it in its then condition ; 
a necéssary coating of paint was applied to the ex- 
terior of its roof and walls, and it was given in 
charge to a person living near, who showed it 
to the many strangers, not a few of them 
from abroad, who used to visit the spot on 
account of its associations. Its interior was also 
repaired, and Swedenborg’s garden was then entire. 
Now all this is changed. The garden ground was 
not long ago sold to a local builder, who, after root- 
ing out the trees and’ bushes, is now proceeding to 
lay the foundation of a new edifice. One of the tall 
and beautiful poplars which stood in front of the 
summer-house was cut down a year ago, and the 
summer-house itself is now used as a rubbish store 
for hampers and packing-boxes and heaps of empty 
oil-bottles. The scene naturally suggests to an ob- 
server the question whether this historical relic did 
not deserve a better fate, and whether even yet some- 
thing cannot be done to arrest the process of destruc- 
tion. Linnaeus’ property of Hammarby is preserved 
at the charge of the State, and Swedenborg may at 
least be compared with Linnaeus in this respect—that 
he has shed a lustre over the Swedish name even in 
distant lands. It is, therefore, scarcely too much to 
suggest that Swedenborg’s summier-house ought to be 
protected ‘by a fence, and other effective measures 
adopted to prevent its decay.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tur Rev. T. J. Comber, of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, has left England for the West 
Coast of Africa, where he will in the first instance 
found a station at San Salvador, in the Congo 
country, about 100 miles south of the great river 
and 200 miles from the coast. He will afterwards 
establish another station 200 miles further up the 
country, and later on he hopes, as was mentioned 
in the Acapemy of February 8, to reach Stanley 
Pool above the Yellala Falls of the Congo, whence 
the river is navigable almost as far as Nyangwe. 
The Royal Geographical Society have furnished 
Mr. Comber with a set. of scientific instruments, 
which he will have ample opportunities for using, 
and we trust with good results, in the unsurveyed 
regions he is about to visit. 


By the last mail from Zanzibar news has been 
received of Mr. Keith Johnston’s return from his 
prelimi trip to the Usambara country; he 
was actively engaged in preparing for his journey 
to the north end of Lake Nyassa, on which he 
will probably start during the present month. 


Mr. H. V. Barciay has recently performed an 
interesting piece of geographical work in the 
centre of the Australian continent. Starting from 
the Alice Springs station, on the overland tele- 
graph line, he has made his way eastward almost 
up to the Queensland border, thus opening out an 
entirely new tract of country, of which his report 
is on the whole favourable, though water is not 
always as plentiful as could be wished. 


Pror. AGAssiz, assisted by a scientific staff, is 
engaged on an expedition among the West Indian 
Islands on board.a United States steamer. The 
coasts are being carefully surveyed, and a series of 
soundings taken; the greatest depth yet obtained 


| is 2,700 fathoms, between St. Thomas and Santa 


Cruz. These seas “have, we believe, never yet 


| been explored, but they are known to be rich in 


vegetable ‘and animal life, so that no doubt 
the expeditior will obtain good results from 
dredging. , 
Cart. A. Dunpas Taytor has just issued his 
General Report of the operations of the Marine 








Survey of India during the season 1877-8, with 
the usual index-map exhibiting the work done 
under his superintendence, together with the 
charts published, or in course of publication. 


WE have received the prospectus of a new 
monthly periodical which it is proposed to estab- 
lish at Geneva under the title of L’ Afrique Ex- 

lorée et Civilisée, It is to. appear on the first 

onday in each month from July 7, and will be 
illustrated by maps. The first number will con- 
tain a large map of Africa, on which will be 
marked the routes of all explorers down to the 
present day with the dates of their journeys. 


At the Council meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Monday last the gold medals 
for the year were awarded as follows:—Patron’s 
medal, to Lieut.-Col. N. Prejevalsky, for the great 
additions he has made to our knowledge of Oentral 
and Eastern High Asia by his successive expedi- 
tions into the great Mongolian plateau, and the 
lofty deserts of Northern Tibet, in one of which 
(1870-3) he reached from Kalgan, in the Great 
Wall, Koko-Nor and the plateaux of Northern 
Tibet, laying down by route-survey and scientific 
observations 3,500 miles of ——s unexplored 
country, and in another of which (1876-7) he 
penetrated from Kuldja to Lob-Nor and the 
previously unknown mountain range of Altyn 
Tag beyond it; also for the admirable narratives 
which he has published of his journeys. Foun- 
der’s medal, to Captain W. J. Gill, R.E., 
for the admirable graphical work which 
he has performed during two long — 
of exploration, voluntarily undertaken, along the 
north frontier of Persia (1873) and over previously 
untravelled ground in Western China and Tibet 
(1877); and especially for the careful series of 
hypsometrical observations and the traverse-surv 
made by him during the latter journey, by whi 
we have for the first time the means of construct- 
ing with considerable accuracy profile sections of 
those elevated and little-known regions; also for 
the elaborate memoir contributed to the Journal 
of the society on the subject of his expedition, - 
and for the maps of his route (in forty-two sheets) 
on a scale of two miles to the inch. Tg 








THE PROPOSED. VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


Tue long controversy about the erection of the 
Owens College, Manchester, into a university has 
entered upon a new phase. Continuing their 
policy of conciliation, the governors of that im 
stitution have introduced an important chang? 
into their original scheme. The most formidab: 
opposition they have had to encounter'appears to 
have come from the other t towns in the 
North, which are jealous of the pre-eminence ast 
signed to Manchester. This opposition they no 
ropose to disarm by dissociating the name 6 
Seecheater from the suggested rote 
they have already won oyer the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, by such a nominal concession. All rivalry is 
to cease for ever when absorbed in the loyal title of 
the Victoria University. Of such a pyopoe it is 
difficult to speak with seriousness, It is im+ 
possible to be convinced by the bare assertion 
that the name “ would be neither inappropriate in 
itself, nor unsupported by academical precedent.” 
As to the appropriateness mone may judge for 
himself, but it is evident that the choice was 
determined by the fact that every other name 
would be even less appropriate. So far as regards 
academical precedent, it is possible that # 
university may somewhere exist with a title 
merely honorific and not local; though the only 
instance that very readily occurs is the ill-starred 
foundation in 1850 of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. But, after all, the name is of compara- 
tively small importance, except as connoting the 
indecision of the godfathers. The new university 
is no longer to be our old friend, the Owens 
College, raised from a nebulous condition to the 
rauk of a solid planet, adorned, it may be, with a 
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few satellites. On such terms, indeed, a univer- 
sity could conceivably be founded, though it 
might not be worth while to spend so much 
trouble for such a result. The nondescript which 
it is now proposed to create may rather be likened 
to a twin star, capable of increasing in bulk by the 
addition of an indefinite number of stars of equal 
magnitude. The historical universities are under- 
stood to be both engaged at the present time in ela- 
borating schemes for the affiliation of local colleges. 
Whatever may be thought of the desirability of 
such projects, at least they fall within the limits 
of feasibility. Oxford may not gain, but she 
would not be impaired in her academical status, 
by puots privileges to the students of King’s 
College, London. But a university based entirely 
upon the idea of affiliation is a very different 
matter. A mere aggregate of high-class teaching 
institutions, scattered over the North of England, 
each probably with a different curriculum, and all 
with more or less utilitarian aims, can never of 
themselves, constitute a genuine university. If 
our mercantile classes are distrustful of the ten- 
dencies of Oxford or Cambridge life, and dissatisfied 
with the London system of examinations, they 
must agree to found a new university with a 
local habitation of its own and the necessary 
equipment. The Owens College at Manchester 
might reasonably supply the nucleus of such an 
undertaking. But it is not to be tolerated that 
a monstrosity should be invented, even with the 
appearance of august patronage, because Leeds is 
envious of Manchester and Manchuvies cannot do 
without the help of Leeds. 








OBITUARY, 


SWITZERLAND has lost one of her first historical 
scholars in the person of Prof. Alois Liitolf, who 
died on April 8 at Luzern. He was born in 1824 
at Gettnau in the Canton of Luzern, and studied 
theology at the universities of Freiburg and 
Munich. In 1850 he was ordained deacon, and 
served as Pfarrhelfer at Altishofen. The next 
year he was ordained priest, and soon after was 
called to St. Gallen as Professor of History and 
Geography in the Catholic Kantonsschule. In 
1864 he was appointed subregens of the episcopal 
seminary at Solothurn, and in 1868 left for Luzern 
to take the professorship of Church History and 
Moral Theology at the Theological College. 
In 1863 he founded the Katholisches Kirchenblatt, 
a journal which was regarded as the Liberal rival 
of the episcopal Kirchenzeitung, published at 
Solothurn. His preference, however, was always 
for historical studies, especially the history of his 
Fatherland. The Geschichtsfreund, the organ of 
the Fiinfortigen Verein, contained year after year 
studies and monographs from his pen, till in 1876 
he became its editor. His fame-was first extended 
beyond the bounds of Switzerland by the great 
collection which occupied his later years, Die 
Quellen der diltern schweizerischen Kirchenge- 
schichte. This work procured him the diploma of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University of 
Ziirich, and later, during the Jubilee at Tiibingen 
in 1877, that University nominated him a Doctor 
of Theology, an honour granted to very few foreign 
scholars. Another work which occupied much of 
his time in Luzern during his later years was the 
continuation of the work of his great master and 


friend Prof. Kopp, on the German kings, Rudolf 


von Habsburg, Albrecht von Oecsterreich, Iudwig 
der Bayer, und Adolf von Nassau. Dr. Liitolf, 
however, left it incomplete, only bringing it down 
to 1336. Last year he published a biography of his 
friend—“ J. E. Kopp als Professor, Dichter, Staats- 
mann und HMistoriker, dargestellt von A. Liitolf.” 
It would be impossible to give detailed illus- 
trations of his astonishing literary produc- 
tivity, the wide range of which was as surprising 
as its quantity. Among his more important 
historical studies may be mentioned his Die 
Schweizergarde in Rom, thre Bedeutung und Wir- 





kungen im 16. Jahrhundert, nebst brieflichen 
Nachrichten zur Geschichte jenes Zeitalters (Ein- 
siedeln and New York, 1859). A notion of the 
extent of his studies may be gathered from the 
names of some of the periodicals, Swiss and 
foreign, to which he was at various times a con- 
tributor :—Pfaffér’s Germania, Virchow’s Archiv 
fiir pathologische Anatomie, the Tiibingen Quartal- 
schrift, the Vienna Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, 
the Bonn Theologisches Literaturblatt, the Niirn- 
berg Anzeiger, the Anzeiger fiir Schwei: hichte 





td ’ 
&c. He also devoted much time to the’ Swiss 
Idiotikon. Tn all questions on Swiss Sagen and 
the names of places in his Fatherland he was a 
master, and he was equally at home in the more 
professional regions of Patrology and Christian 
Archaeology. 


THERE lately died unnoticed in one of the hos- 
pitals of Copenhagen a man who may almost be 
regarded as the father of Danish political 
journalism, the Secretary Liunge. He first pub- 
lished Kjébenhavns Morgenblad, to which 
Oehlenschliger, Ingemann, Rahbek, Christian 
Winther, and others contributed. Subsequently, 
in 1827, he started Kjébenhavns-Posten, which 
numbered among its contributors Hauch, Wilster, 
Peder Hjort, and latterly, when it became an 
Opposition organ, Orla Lehmann, Gjidvad, Griiné, 
&e. During his career as publicist, Liunge, who 

ssessed considerable literary talents, got himself 
involved in violent controversy with various dis- 
tinguished authors, among others with Heiberg, 
Séren Kierkegaard, and Henrik Herz. For the 
last thirty years he had almost entirely withdrawn 
from journalism. At the time of his death Liunge 
had reached the age of eighty-one years. 


’ M. Micnant Errenne, editor of the Vienna 


Neue Freie Presse, died on the 29th ult., aged 
fifty-two. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATTAVANTE AND THE CORVINIAN LIBRARY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle: April 26, 1879. 

In his full and interesting aecount of the prin- 
cipal works of the celebrated Florentine minia- 
turist Attavante degli Attavanti (ACADEMY, vol. x., 
page 295, seg.), Mr. John W. Bradley mentions the 
arms of a cardinal as existing on the famous 
Vatican breviary, which, originally destined for 
King Matthias Corvinus, was not finished until 
two years after his death. The arms are those of 
the Milanese Trivulzi, and the cardinal to whom 
the breviary belonged before it passed into the 
Urbino Library, with which it came into the 
Vatican, must have been Agostino Trivulzio, 
created a cardinal by Pope Leo X.in 1513, who 
died in 1548, after having played a considerable 

rt in political as well as in ecclesiastical affairs 

oth under Pope Leo and his kinsman, Cle- 
ment VII. (The Marchese Filippo Gualterio 
ublished in 1845 the secret correspondence 

tween Gian Matteo Giberti, Clement's secretary, 
and Cardinal Trivulzio, commanding the Papal 
troops against the Viceroy Charles de Lannoy, 
in 1527, before the Sacco di Roma.) This 
cardinal was a most cultivated man, and a friend 
of Sadoleto and Bembo, and collected a great 
many materials for a History of the Popes, which 
were made use of by Panvinio and Ciaconio, Mr. 
Bradley (p. 296) mentions a “ Corvinus Bible” 
in the Vatican Library. The celebrated Bible in 
two volumes existing there, written in 1478 
by a Frenchman, Hugo de Cominellis, with 
miniatures of the Florentine school, did not 
belong to the King of Hungary, but to 
Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, known 
no Jess than Corvinus for his zeal in procuring 
precious manuscripts, and whom Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, the celebrated Florentine bookseller 
(cartolaio) who procured most of the volumes 
for the Medici and other bibliophiles of the time, 
eulogises by saying that he would have been 
ashamed of possessing a single printed book. An 
inventory of the Urbino Library, apparently com- 
osed during the reign of Federigo’s son Guida- 
ee last of the Feltrian race, was printed by 
Signor Cesare Guasti in the Giornale storico degh 
Archivi toscani, vols. vi., vii. (Florence, 1862-63). 
It remained unknown to Wattenbach, who in his 
Schriftwesen des Mittelalters, second edition, page 
358, raises a doubt about the surname of the 
writer, Federigo Veterano, a well-known copyist, 
who outiived the glory of his art, having died in 
1517. 

After many erroneous accounts of the once 
famous Buda library, a short but generally satis- 
factory history of it has been published by Lud- 
wig Fischer: Kénig Mathias Corvinus und seine 
Bibliothek (Vienna, 1878). A complete catalogue 


of the still existing remnants of this collection is | 


even at present a desideratum ; but progress has 
been made towards it by the accurate description 
of many of the volumes. Those given in 1869 by 
Sultan Abdul Aziz to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and those sent back by Abdul Hamid to the city 
of Budapest in 1877, both existing at present 1” 
the National Museum and the University Library 
of the Hungarian capital, have been described by 
MaAtray, Ozontosi and Torék, and penn ary d by 
Fischer, who likewise gives an account of the 
manuscripts existing at Vienna, Wolfenbiittel, 
Berlin, Besangon, Brussels, Dresden, Erlangen, 
Florence, Leipzig, Munich, Thorn, Venice, and im 
the Benedictine. Abbey of Géttweih (Abb. 
Gotvicensis) in Lower Austria. 
A. DE REUMONT. 
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DISCOVERY OF FRAGMENTS OF PAPYRI IN THE 
FAYOM. 
Cairo: April 9, 1879. 

Ihave to announce to you that fragments of 

apyri continue to be found in the Fayim. A 

rge parcel of them, in the same languages and 
characters as those referred to in my former 
letter, has lately been acquired by my friend 
Prof. H. Brugsch-Bey, who kindly allowed me to 
examine those in the Cufic and Arabic characters. 

Of these latter a few are nearly perfect epistles 
to and from persons in authority. I have only 
as yet found one date—namely, a.u. 130—but the 
documents evidently extend over about a century ; 
for we find on one. the name of Khalid, son of 
Yezid, who lived during the second half of the 
first century, and on another that of the Khalifah 
al Mahdy, who reigned from a.H. 158 till 169. 

In this lot there are many pieces with Greek 
writing—one, in beautiful characters, giving the 
name of a bishop—others in Coptic, which are very 
recious ; and a few pieces in Pehlevi. 

I have lately seen an article from the pen of M. 
Oh. Clermont-Ganneau, published in the Revue 
Archéologique for August 1878, in a postscript to 
which reference is made to the acquisitions de- 
scribed in my letter to you. The learned writer 
there suggests that the so-called Pehlevi papyri 
may really be Aramaic, which has been mistaken 
for Pehlevi. 

My attention has also been directed to an 
article hy Prof. Ed. Sachau, published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache for February 
1879, in which the author refers to the recent 
discoveries and to the papyri sent to Berlin by 
Herr Travers, the German consul here. He says 
that it is still an y ae question how Pehlevi docu- 
ments could have found their way into the Fayim, 
and finally states that the proper names on these 
documents, Arabic, Coptic, and others, are all 
Christian names, 

The learned professor's examination of the 
Cufic and Arabic papyri must have been very 
cursory, or he would have discovered the names of 
Muslims. Yezid, Khalid, Sawadah, Al Harith, Al 
Mahdy, &c., &c., which I read on some of these 
documents, are certainly Muhammedan names, and 
doubtless belong to the first and the beginning of 
the second century of the occupation of Egypt by 
the Muslims. ° 

That Christian names should be found on 
Greek papyri is but natural, as the Greeks were 
Christians. 

To account for the existence of Pehlevi docu- 
ments in the Fayiim with Christian proper names 
is not difficult if we call to mind an historical fact 
which seems to have been forgotten by the learned 
writers of the two articles to which I refer: 
namely, that Egypt (as well as Syria and other 
cheney formerly belonging to the Byzantine 

mpire) was a dependency of Persia under 
Chosroes Anushirvin and two of his successors, 
Hormuzd and Chosroes Parviz, during a period of 
probably half a century. 

Unfortunately, I have few European books of 
reference at my disposal here, but on looking 
through some of the valuable works of Arab his- 
torians for information on this subject I found the 
following passages :— 

“Then Anushirvén went to the country of Rim, 
conquered Aleppo, Cyprus, Hims, Antioch and the 
city of Heraclius, and then Alexandria, and made the 
Coptic kings pay him tribute” (Ibn Khaldtn, 
vol. ii., p. 177, Boulak Ed.). 

“ When Abarviz [Chosroes II.] succeeded his father, 
and there was war between him and Behramjar, 
Abarviz wrote to the King of Rfim, Murikos [Mau- 
titius Tiberius], asking for help against his enemies, 
Promising to repay him all his expenses, to have care 
of his troops and to send him compensation—i.e. blood- 
Money-tfor any of them who might be killed, with 
other similar conditions. The King of Ram made 
Many stipulations with Abarviz, among which one 
was that he should give up Syria and Egypt, which bad 

n conquered by Anushirvan ; and he agreed to the 
terms” (Mardj-adh-dhahab, by Al-Mas’idy, vol. ii.). 








The exact date of the conquest of Egypt is not 
given by these Arab authors, nor, indeed, is that of 
the evacuation, but the occupation must have 
lasted either about forty or about seventy years. 

Justinian I. reigned from a.p. 527 till 565; 
Chosroes Anushirvan from 531 till 579. Bouillet 
states that in 533 the latter made a very ad- 
vantageous treaty with the former, and that in 
562 Justinian was forced to sign another by 
which several provinces were given over to the 
Persians. At which of these periods Egypt was 
annexed I am not now prepared to say, but 
I am inclined to believe (in the absence of further 
books of reference) that it was in 562. 

Chosroes Parviz reigned from 590 till 628, and 
as Mauritius Tiberius reigned only from 582 till 
602, the restoration of Egypt to the Byzantine 
— must have taken place before the latter 

ate. 

That Pehlevi was used by the Sassanian kings 
of Persia is so well known that it is not necessary 
to refer to their coins or to any other means of 
proof; and any officials that were sent from Persia 
to Egypt would, without doubt, carry on their 
correspondence in the same language and cha- 
racter. 

These events occurred about forty years before 
the invasion of Egypt by the Muslims, when the 
population was entirely Christian, Copt and Greek, 
as it had been ever since the famous edict of 
Diocletian which was published in a.p. 381; 
consequently any documents written at that 
period would contain Christian names. 

The chief town of the Fayim, now called 
Medinet-el-Fayim or simply el-Fayim, has on its 
northern suburb an enormous extent of mounds of 
débris with remains of brick walls. The natives, 
while digging in these heaps for bricks for re-use 
or for ancient refuse to be thrown on their fields 
as manure, find antiquities of various periods, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Arabic. 

These mounds are supposed to be the ruins of 
Arsinoé or Crocodilopolis, but are always called by 
the natives Medinet Faris, to which name, now 
that Pehlevi documents have been found in them, 
I am inclined to ascribe a Persian origin. hen 
travelling there the winter before last with some 
friends, I questioned one of the natives as to this 
Faris. I was informed that Faris was a great 
king who lived ages ago, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Behrim, who employed sorcery to 
destroy his city. 

I did not at that time think of Persia, looking 
upon the tale as a fable and the wonderful deeds 
ascribed to Faris (a horseman or warrior) as being 
as mythical as the hero himself. But it now 
occurs to me that the story may have its origin in 
the conquest of the country by the Persians 
(Farsi), especially as the name of Behram is still 
preserved in the local tradition, as it must now be 
admitted that until within forty years of the Mu- 
hammedan conquest of Egypt, Medinet-Faris was 
the Persian capital of the Fayam. 

E. T. Rogers. 








BASQUE PASTORALES, 

Tardets : April 22, 1879. 

After an interval of fifteen years I have again had 
an opportunity of seeing some Basque Pastorales. 
These operatic dramas are now acted only in the 
district of La Soule, and I was curious to see 
what, if any, changes had taken place in the tra- 
dition of acting them, and in the way of putting 
them on the stage. In one or two points only is 
this at all altered. The recitative is still the 
same; the conventional colours, blue for the 
good, scarlet for the bad characters, are still main- 
tained throughout; the little puppet idol, which 
all the Turks and Satans adore, hangs still 
over their special place of exit; the same 
quiet and stately demeanour marks the good, 
the same stamp and the bad, and 
the Satans dance the same wild dance to the 
same tune and measure. The battles are fought 








to the same strain as before, with clash of swords 
or sticks and beat of feet. But although two of 
the Satans in each Pastorale carried still their tiny 
wand, its use as an instrument of more than 
mortal magic seems half-forgotten. On the other 
hand, at Garindein they wore instead of panta- 
loons the older tight buff breeches and white 
stockings. The orchestra no longer consisted 
only of a violin and the so-called Basque tam- 
bourine (really a guitar of six strings beaten 
with a small stick with the left hand, 
while the performer plays a fife with the 
right) ; but flageolet, and cornet, and drums 
are added. In spite of the inversion of the réle, 
as they always assist the bad, the Satans struck 
me still as being lineal descendants of the Greek 
Chorus. The greatest change is in the language 
itself. Through the kindness of a friend I had 
possession for a day or two, not only of the MSS. of 
the Pastorales we witnessed, but also of the 
source of one. To my astonishment I found that 
the Pastorales are not, as I had thought, re-edited 
only, but are actually rewritten and composed for 


each occasion. The subscription to the MS. of 
the Quatre i Aymon ran “Ce cahier appar- 
tient & J"® Pe Irigarez Laguinge ce 15 Juin, 


1875,” and the Pastorale was composed after “ Les 
Fils Aymon, trés-nobles, trés-hardis et trés-vail- 
lants chevaliers, nouvelle édition, ornée de huit 
vures. A Epinal, chez Pellerin, imprimeur- 
ibraire.” This is a quarto of ninety-six pages, 
double columns, s. d., but with the colporteur’s 
stamp on the title, and evidently of quite recent 
years. The writer said that when a Pastorale is 
decided on, the schoolmaster, or the writer, sends 
to Paris for one of these modern chap-books, and 
composes his drama thereupon, but always with 
the introduction, whatever the theme may be, of 
a King of the Turks and the Satan Chorus, of 
which nothing is said in the French originals, 
but which are very prominent characters in the 
acted piece. Our other MS., Ste. Héléne, is a 
girls’ Pastorale—t.e. one acted wholly by women. 
and girls, as the others are wholly by men and. 
boys. The heroine has nothing to do with the 
mother of Constantine, or the Invention of the 
Cross. The piece is an olla podrida of the most 
common legends of Aryan comparative mytho- 
logy, with a different ending. The sole merit 
of a Pastorale consists in the utter absence 
of false shame, the grave and naive admira- 
tion of the actors for their réles, and the 
sympathy of the native audience. The length 
varies from 3,500 to 5,000 ballad lines, and 
the duration of the acted piece is from six to 
eight hours. The language is degenerating 
fast; even the numbers are neglected—e.g., tle 
twelve peers in Aymon were called “ doce payraq,” 
instead of “hamar-bi;” “erregue brutal hura,” 
“this brutal king,” instead of “ iztgarrt” or some- 
such epithet. Yet with all these drawbacks I 
believe that the scholar and the antiquary may 
still find many hints for the explanation, not only 
of the mediaeval, but also of some points of the- 
classical drama by a visit to a Basque Pastorale. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


‘ P.S.—Since writing the above I have glanced 
over twenty-five other MSS. of Pastorales, among 
them three of Ste. Héléne. In the oldest of these 
she is called Ste. Elaine, and has probably more 
to do with the Elaine of the Round Table than 
with the Helena of Hagiology. Some of these 
MSS. were dated, the oldest 1827. Of the others, 
the paper of one contained headings of ac- 
counts kept in “ Assignats ;” two others I judged 
to be from twenty to fifty years older, one de- 
cidedly of the eighteenth century. There were 
numerous fragments which I did not examine ; 
some of these may be still older. W. W. 








THE “ BUNDAHISH.” 
Croydon: April 28, 1879. 
It may interest Oriental scholars to learn that a 
manuscript exists which contains a much more- 
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complete and extensive text of the Bundahish, or 
cosmogony of the Parsis, than that hitherto known. 
The most complete MS. of the received text is 
contained in an old codex now at Copenhagen, a 
copy of which was brought from India to Paris 
by Anquetil Duperron more than half a century 
before the original found its way to Europe. Un- 
fortunately the old MS. at Copenhagen has lost 
one folio of the Bundahish, the contents of which 
are not to be found in any other copy known to 
Europeans. 

While recently engaged in translating the 
Bundahish I made several a rag in Bombay re- 
garding the missing text. The Dasturs appeared 
to know nothing about it; but Mr. Khurshedji 


. Rustamji Cama kindly sent me a description of a 


manuscript of the Bundahish, which its owner (a 
young priest named Tehmuras Dinshawji Ankle- 
garia) had prepared at his request, and Mr. 
Tehmuras ebananantiy sent me a copy of five 
chapters of his MS., with further information 
about it. 

This MS. was brought from Persia a few years 
ago, and contains not only fifteen more chapters 
than the MSS. hitherto known, but also much ad- 
ditional matter in several other chapters, so that 
the text is more than doubled in extent. Froma 
notice of the writer and his contemporaries con- 
tained in the penultimate chapter it appears that 
this version of the Bundahish was written about 
the same time as the Dadistin-i Dini—that is, 
about a.p, 880. So faras I can judge from the 
portion of the text (about one-tenth of the whole) 
which has been kindly placed at my disposal, it is 
hardly possible to distinguish the style of the 
additional matter from that of the received 
text; so that there is every probability 
that the MSS. hitherto known consist merely 
of extracts from this longer text. I am, however, 
inclined to suspect that this longet text was only 
@ revision of an older work, as there is reason to 
‘suppose that the original Bundahish terminated 
with the account of the resurrection. 

The manuscript belonging to Mr. Tehmuras is, 
of course, a comparatively recent copy of the 
ninth-century recension; it is not dated, but it 
was written by the grand-uncle of a writer who 
copied another MS. in a.p. 1572. 

E. W. West. 








THE “ VICE-ROY OF ARABIA.” 


Kerman: March 20, 1879, 

In an article in your No, 349, of January 11, 
on Colonel Malleson’s History of Afghanistan, Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid asks ;—“ Is ‘ Viceroy of Arabia’ 
@ really correct title for the Governor of certain 
Perso-Arabian districts?” and then speaks. of 
Krusinski’s Hacvusa and Sanson’s Aviza. 

Muhammed, who commanded part of the Persian 
troops at the battle of Gulnébid, was Wali of 
Howeizah or Hawizah, a town and district at the 
lower end of the Kerkheh or Kerah river, which 
flows into the Tigris. The chiefs of the Hawizah 
Arabs have the hereditary title of Wali; and at. 
times, when they were also Governors of Arabis- 
tan, they were called Wé4li of Arabistan—not 
Viceroy of Arabia, but Governor of Arabistan. 
Arabistan was always and is the Persian province 
bounded on the north by Little Luristan, on the 
east by Great Luristan (the Bakhtidri country) and 
Fars ; extends in the south to the Persian Gulf, 
and gripe on the west Turkish territory. 
_ The hereditary Walis at present in Persia 
are :—1. Wali of Hawizah, residing at Hawizah. 
2. W4li of Pusht i Kih Luristan (a descendant 
of Kelb Ali Khan, the murderer of Captains Grant 
anid Fotheringham, over seventy years ago), re- , 
siding at Mandeli in Pusht i Kuh Luristan, a dis- 
trict or province joining the Baghdad pashalik on 
the east. In these two cases Wali would mean 
“chief.” Then there is a Muhammed Khan who | 
has the title Wali like his father Qésem Khan, a | 
surname given him by the Shah. The governors 





of provinces are sometimes addressed as Wali. 
There was also till lately a Wali of Kurdistan. 
The Muhammed of Gulnébid would thus be 
“Chief of the Hawizah Arabs and Governor of 
Arabistan.” A. H. ScHinpiEr. 








ETYMOLOGY OF ITALIAN “ MALATO” AND FRENCH 
“ MALADE.” 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: , 
April 28, 1879. 

While, on the one hand, I-am not unwilling 
to admit the derivation of French malabde, malade, 
proposed by J. Cornu as quoted by Mr. H. Nicol, 
in preference to that of male aptus due to Diez, 
and which until now I have considered satisfac- 
tory enough ; it is, on the other hand, impossible 
for me to change my opinion with regard to the 
etymology of Italian malato. In fact, the deriva- 
tion of this mere past participle of malare can no 
more be explained by male habtus (for male habitus) 
than by male aptus, both of which would have 
given malatto and not malato. Everyone knows 
that Latin b¢ and pt become Italian ¢¢, as in 
obtineo, obtusus, subtus, aptus, septem, scriptus, 
“ ottengo, ottuso, sotto, atto, sette, scritto,” &c., 
while in cubitus, habitus, rabidus, cupidus, rapidus, 
insipidus, “cubito, abito, rabido, cupido, rapido, 
insipido,” &c., the ¢ is kept in both languages. 

L.-L. BoNaPaRTE, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE, 
ee 5.—5 pm. Royal Institution : General Monthly 


eeting. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Recent Advances in Telegraphy,” 
ITt., by W. H. Preece. 

8 P.M. British Architects : Anniversary. 

8 P.M. Victoria Institute : Paper by Prof. Lee. 

TUESDAY, May 6.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Schumann,” by 
Ernst Pauer. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical: “ Feasibility of Compulsory Educa- 
tion in Ireland,” by Dr. W. N. Hancock. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on “ Carriage-way Pave- 
ments.” 

8.30 P.M. Zoological: “On Additions to the Menagerie,” 
by the Secretary ; “ Description of a new Species of 
Woodpecker, from the Island of Tyzus Sima,’ near 
Japan,” by the Rev. H. B. Tristram ; “‘ Description of 
new Genera and Species of Asiatic Lepidoptera 
Heterocera,” by F. Moore. 


8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “‘ Notes on Vegetable Re-| 


from the Egyptian Tombs,’ by J. R. Jackson ; 
“The Talmud in Relation to Biblical Archaeology,” by 
the Rev. Josiah Miller. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7.—4.30 P.M. Archaeological Association : 
Anniversary. 
7 P.M. Entomological. 
8 sag oa, Bog Arts: “The Government Patent Bill,” by 
THURSDAY, May 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Dissociation,” 
by Prof. Dewar. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “History of Alizarine and allied 
colouring Matters,” by W. H. Perkin. 

8 P.M. Mathematical : “On the Complex whose Lines join 
conjugate Points of two correlative Planes,’ by Dr. 
Hirst ; “‘ Notes on a geometrical Theorem connected 
with the Function of an imaginary Variable,” by Prof. 
Cayley ; “ Notes on some definite Integrals,” by the 
late Prof. Clifford ; Paper by E. J. Routh. 

8 P.M. Historical: “Early Laws and Customs in Great 
Britain regarding Food,” by Cornelius Walford ; “ The 
Renaissance and its Influence on English Society,” by 
E. Christie. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frmpay, May 9.—8 P.M. Astronomical. 

8 P.M. Quekett. 

8 p.M. New Shakspere Society : ‘‘ Sudden Emotion, and its 
Effect on different Characters, as shown in Sh “ss 
by E. Rose; “ On tears for fears in Macbeth V., v., 9,” 
by Wyke Bayliss ; “‘Shakspere’s Reconciliation with 
the World, as exbibited in the Plays of his Fourth and 
Last Period,” by T. Tyler. 01789 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “The Habits of Ants,” by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. 

SaTURDAY, May 10.—3 p.m. Physical. 

3.45 P.M. Botanic. 








SCIENCE, 


and C. Schorlemmer. 
Part I. (Macmillan.) 


Vol. II. Metals. 


Jupicious selection and methodical arrange. ' 
ment ‘of material are the two meritorious 
features which we expect to recognise in a 
treatise on chemistry: it is satisfactory to 





find both here. The multiplication of 
chemical text-books has, however, proceeded 
at such a: rapid rate during the last few 
years that the critic of a new work on this 
science feels bound, in the first place, to ask 
“Was itrequired?” © Now, we think that 
this addition to chemical literature, so far as 
it has yet gone, does supply a real want. It 
is something more than a beginner’s book, 
something less than a cyclopaedia. It will 
prove of particular service to students attend. 
ing a full course of lectures, especially if 
they purpose making chemistry their profes. 
sion. ‘ We can only regret that this treatise, 
when completed by the appearance of two 
more volumes, in addition to the two now in 
the hands of the public, will prove too costly 
for the purses of many would-be purchasers. 
The volume before us is indeed pleasant to 
look at, and fit for‘any library-shelf or study- 


‘table, but a less sumptuous style of printing, 


margins less ample, and type of somewhat 
smaller size, would have reduced the bulk and 
price of this treatise by at least one-third, 
and rendered it accessible to a much larger 
number of students. 

The five hundred pages before us consti- 
tute the first part of the second volume. The 
first volume was devoted to the non-metals; 
the third volume will, we presume, discuss 
the chemistry of carbon compounds ; while 
the remaining portion of this second volume 
will be taken up with those families of the 
metals which have not been described in the 
part now under review. When we mention 
that iron, gold, platinum, and tin remain for 
treatment, not being included in the first 
seven groups of metals, the importance of 
the elements still to be discussed is evident. 

A general account of metals and their 
salts opens the volume before us. Care has 
been taken in compiling this introduction to 
collect the most recent and most trustworthy 
data, and to draw attention only to those 
points which are of chief moment. It is, 
of course, possible to discover directions in 
which changes and additions might advan- 
tageously be made. In the table (on p. 11) 
of the specific gravities of the most im- 
portant metals the condition of the several 
metals should have been noted. For all that 
is there stated some of the specimens used 
for the determinations may have been cast, 
some distilled, some rolled or hammered. 
And we certainly think that more care should 
have been taken to ensure accuracy in the 
figures relating to atomic weights on page 17 
and elsewhere throughout the volume. We 


'| find, for instance, sodium put down as 22°99 


on page 17, but 22-29 is given as the atomic 
weight of this element on page 102. To 
magnesium 23°94 is assigned on page 236, 
but 22°99 on page 17; and so forth, If we 
must abandon the sweet simplicity of the 
whole numbers 23 and 24, we should not be 
left in doubt what are the true atomic 
weights now accepted for sodium and mag- 


'| nesium respectively. 
A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe’ 


The classification of the metals (p. 22) 
followed by Roscoe and Schorlemmer 15 
probably as satisfactory for teaching’ pur- 


| ‘poses as any that could be given. There 


are twelve groups, the first group including 
the five metals of the alkalis, and the 
second those of the three alkaline earths. 
Then’ we reach the magnesium group; the 
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lead group, which includes thallium and 
lead only, following, and being succeeded by 
the copper group, to which silver and mer- 
cary belong: Probably no better arrange- 


ment of the metals belonging to these five | 


groups could be at present devised ; and the 
same may be said of the cerium and alu- 
minium groups which follow. Something, 
however, might be urged against the exclu- 
sion of arsenic from the antimony group— 
if-antimony present a sufficiently metallic 
facies to be permitted to give its name to a 
family of metals, arsenic, surely, should have 
had a place in the circle. And it strikes us 
that an arrangement of these families of 
metals might have been constructed in which 
their cross connexions or resemblances: would 
have been displayed, as in the more modern 
schemes of zoological classification. 

The pages here devoted to the constitu- 
tion of salts give the prevalent hypotheses 
very fairly. There is no undue importance 
attributed to particular molecular or graphic. 
formulae, although we have not observed 
that our authors give any caution as to the 
acceptance of what may be called “ one. 
dimension formulae.”” Perhaps, also, a little 
more information might have been afforded 
as to the different conditions in which water 
is retained by crystallised salts, hydrates, or 
hydroxides, d&c., especially in relation to 
atmospheric pressure and moisture. When, 
too, the greater complexity of the molecule 
of such a salt as ferrous chloride compared 
with ferric chloride is deduced from its less 
volatility, the argument seems, to say the 
least, farfetched. Surely the higher propor- 
tion of the more volatile element chlorine in 
the perchloride suffices to explain the differ- 
ence in question, without assuming the pre- 
sence of a larger number of atoms in the 
ferrous salt, 

The descriptive accounts here given of 
the several metals ahd of their chief com- 
pounds are characterised by clearness and 
accuracy, as well as by a uniform and 
regular sequence or arrangement, which 
greatly conduces to their intelligibility and 
usefulness. The latest numerical data are 
also introduced wherever available, so that 
thé reader will here find many determina. 
tions of solubility, specific gravity, &c., for 
which he might vainly search in most of the 
ordinary chemical manuals. The engraved 
illustrations are of a high degree of excel- 
lence, widely different from the usual wood- 
cuts of our English text-books, which too 
often are neither clear nor elegant, but re- 
present obsolete and even impossible forms 
and arrangements of apparatus. Technical 
details about the preparation and uses of 
the metals and of their chief compounds 
have not been forgotten, metallurgical and 
chemical plant being shown in numerous 
woodcuts, and described with considerable 

ullness in the text. The figures of crystal- 
line forms are well drawn, but their faces 
should not have been left without symbols, 
which, in most instances, is the case here. 

As illustrations of the mode of treatment 
of their subject adopted by Drs. Roscoe and 

chorlemmer in the volume before us, the 
account of lead (pp. 270-299), the para- 
graph on the preparation and properties of 
pure silver (pp. 358-361), and that on 
pottery and porcelain (pp. 490-498) my be 





named, But in a work which reaches 


‘generally so considerable a degree of excel- 


lence, it is difficult to single out any one 
part for special commendation. 

We hope the authors will give us in their 
next volume a table of the percentage com- 
position of all the useful alloys. A little 
more care might be exercised in future in 
the spelling of proper names—in one place 
Boerhaave has been deprived of an a, while 
in another Sir Humphry Davy has been 
presented with an e; on page 252 Viola 
calaminaris becomes Viola Caliminaris; and 
we venture to express our conviction that 
it is an injustice to Crookes to persist in 
attributing to Lamy (p. 300) the first 
announcement of the metallic nature of 
thallium. A. H. Cuourca. 








Zu spateren Lateinischen Dichtern, Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der Réimischen» Poesie. 
Von Dr. Anton Zingerle. I. Heft, 1873. 
II. Heft, 1879. (Innsbruck : Wagner.) 

Martial’s Ovid-Studien. Von Anton Zingerle. 
(Innsbruck : Wagner.) 


Dr. ZINGERLE’s earliest work, Ovid and his 


Relation to his Predecessors and Contempo- | 
‘the agreement is too particular to be acci- 


raries (three vols., 1869-71), little as it is 
known in this country, is from its minute 
and laborious, in a word thoronghly Ger- 
man, analysis of the poet’s style, not unde- 
serving of such praise as minuteness and 
laboriousness claim: the praise, that is, of 
special students. There are some who think 
Ovid hardly worthy of such a scrutiny ; and 
even those whose line of study has led them 
into this field, or whose poetical tastes find 
a satisfaction in the copious felicity of 
Ovid’s style, will probably own that they 
have found Dr. Zingerle’s monograph a 
trifle dull. Nor can we deny that we have 
at times been conscious of a similar feeling 
ourselves in reading the former of the two 
works the titles of which are prefixed 
to the present article. Dr. Zingerle writes, 
no doubt, with a scrupulous conscientious- 
ness which carries with it a conviction of 
no labour spared, and no point overstated ; 
and this is a great matter: But he seems 
to forget that the interest and the import- 
ance of his subject are in these degenerate 
days hardly such as to attract readers for 
their own sake; in a word, his style is pro- 
lix, involved, and tiresome. He is always 
apologising for the introduction of some 
new detail, and repeats usque ad nauseam 
certain recurring formulas which swell his 
pages and add nothing to our information. 
“ A little contribution,” “not wholly with- 
out interest:”’ such phrases meet us at 
every turn. 

In spite of these faults, which would be 
easily corrected if the author would only 
write in condensed Latin, or even in a more 
modernised German style, Dr. Zingerie’s 
books are a substantial addition to our inner 
knowledge of the Latin poets. The little 
monograph on Martial as an imitator of 
Ovid is most judicious and careful; no 
student of either poet should be without it. 
It proves beyond question for Ovid what 
Paukstadt has proved for Catullus, that the 
great epigrammatist is hardly less indebted 
to the Augustan master of style than to the 





Republican master of wit. It was, of 
course, impossible that Martial, who uses 
the elegiac distich more constantly than 


‘| any other metre except the hendecasyllable, 
should esca 


the universally-felt influence 
of Ovid. Ovid fixed the Roman elegiac for 
ever ; and after him all experiments to imi- 
tate the Greek elegiac were exceptional and 
rare. Again, the imitative character of 
Latin poetry inevitably reproduces the same 
forms again and again, as Dr. Zingerle 
shows in much detail in the most consider~ 
able of his essays on the Later Latin Poets 
(i., pp. 45-102), and much of this was un- 
conscious and cannot be ascribed to deliber- 
ate copying; of course less in proportion to 
the originality (in Martial’s case undoubted) 
of the writer. Yet, with all these deduc- 
tions, a.large number of cases remain in 
which we.can feel certain that Martial had 
in view particular passages of Ovid, just as 


'we can feel certain that elsewhere he had in 


view particular passages of Catullus. Thus, 
if Ovid wrote, Met. xv., 114 :— 
“ Vite eaper morsa Bacchi mactandus ad aras 
Ducitur” 
Martial, iii., 24,1 :— 
“Vite nocens rosa stabat moriturus ad aras 
Hircus” 


dental. If Ovid wrote, Trist. i., 5, 1:— 

“QO mihi post ullos nunquam memorande sodales ™ 
Martial, i., 15, 1 :— 

“O mihi post nullos Iuli memorande sodales ” 
Ovid, F. vi., 655 :— 

“ Sie ego; sic posita Tritonia cuspide dixit ” 
Martial :— 

“Sic ego, sic breviter posita mihi Gorgone Pallas” 
Ovid, Trist. i., 1, 28 :— 
“ Nec siccis perlegat ista genis ” 
Martial, xii.,.3, 6 :— 
“Nec nimium siccis perleget ipse genis ” 
the resemblance is too minute and cir- 
cumstantial to be the result of chance or 
mere reminiscence. Both poets apologise to 
their readers in the words Si qua videbuntur 
(Trist., iii., 1, 7; Mart., ii, 8, 1); both 
describe their celebrity in words almost 
identical: Ovid in toto plurimus orbe canor, 
in toto semper ut orbe canar, Martial, toto 
legor.orbe frequens, orbe cantor et legor toto. 
Again, both use the same similes, not merely 
the more trite, as nive candidior, but the less 
familiar, as buwo pallidior, conchis levior, 
plumis, lacte mollior, &c. Again, both affect 
special rhythms, particularly in the latter 
half of the pentameter, and even special 
forms conveying these rhythms—e.g., the 
abl. sing. of the pres. part. (conveniente, 
prohibente, iubente, adewnte), or the fem. sing. 
and neut.. plur. of the part. indus. All this 
is instructive and worked out with modera- 
tion. 

The two volumes of essays treat of the 
imitation of Horace by subsequent poets; 
a discussion on the Mosella of Ausonius ; 
recurrence of slightly varied combinations 
of words in the last half of Latin hexa- 
meters ; an Innsbruck MS. of Seneca Tra- 
gicus; Martial’s obligations to Lucan and 
Silius; the various arrangements of’ Pelion, 
Ossa, Olympus, in the storming of heaven 
by the giants, as represented in different 
poets; on Paulinus of Nola. These are 
hardly up to the level of the little mono- 
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graph on Martial, but they show the same 
patient discrimination and laudable determi- 
nation not to overstate anything which give 
that work its value. R. Ettts. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geological Nomenclature——At a recent meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Daubrée 
presented a short note on the expediency of using 
scientific terms to distinguish the different kinds 
of fracture which are exhibited by rocks. This 
note is printed in the last number of the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academy. The English word joint, 
which is used by French geologists, is considered 
inappropriate, since it is applied to the divisional 
planes of rocks, which are, of course, disjoints 
gather than joints. The word Diaclase is, there- 
fore, suggested in its stead. If the fracture be 
accompanied by displacement of the strata, pro- 
ducing a fault, the term Paraclase may conve- 
niently be employed. Lithoclase is a generic term 
proposed for any kind of rock-fracture, and there- 
fore including both diaclases and paraclases. 


WE have received the first two numbers of the 
Index Medicus, a monthly classified record of the 
current medical literature of the world, compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. J.8. Billings and Dr. 
Robert Fletcher, of the Surgeon-General’s Library 
at Washington, and published by F. Leypoldt, of 
New York (Triibner and Co.). It contains a com- 
plete alphabetical list of all existing medical 
periodicals ; next, of those scientific journals and 
transactions which frequently contain contribu- 
tions on medical subjects; thirdly, of journals de- 
voted to accessory subjects (physics, chemistry, 
&c.), special theories, and popular medicine. 
Every entry includes the full title, place of 
publication, size, frequency of issue, and price of 
the corresponding periodical. Some idea of the 
completeness of this part of the work may be 
gained from the fact that the first section (that 
devoted to purely medical journals, &c.) contains 
570 entries: among them, of such out-of-the-way 
publications as A/ Tabib, issued at Beirout, the 
Gazeta Medica da Bahia, the Escuela Medica of 
Caracas, Of this vast multitude of periodicals, 
Germany contributes 121, the United States 119, 
France 93, England 49, Italy 38, Spain 21, 
Belgium 19, British India 15 (mostly official 
Sanitary Reports), Russia 14, Holland, Poland, 
Sweden, the South American States and 
Switzerland 10 each, Canada and Hungary 7 
each, Denmark, Portugal and Algeria 4 each, 
Australia and Turkey 2 each. The catalogue 
of periodicals is followed by a classified record 
of medical literature, in which the various books 
and articles published during the preceding 
month are arranged under the Setsdtines adopted 
in the nosological classification of the Royal 
Gollege of Physicians of London. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the execu- 
tion of this specimen of the work, or to 
exaggerate its usefulness, not merely to biblio- 
graphers and librarians, but to all who have 
occasion to follow up particular lines of enquiry 
in the field of medicine. To the editor it has clearly 
been a labour of love, for he states that he has no 
personal or pecuniary interest in the enterprise. 
It is to be hoped that the publisher will be suffi- 
ciently rewarded for his energy and boldness to 
enable him to continue the publication on its 
present footing, and to make it permanent. 


Tue Copernican Society of Thun has resolved 
npon raising an international subscription for the 
construction of an observatory in that city in 
memory of the great astronomer. 


Tar Third Annual Report of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has been published in a pamphlet 
form (Baltimore: John Murphy). Besides a 
summary of the year’s work, it contains a con- 
cise re-statement by the president, Mr. Gilman, of 
‘the special principles which the university was 





founded to maintain. Foremost among these is 
collaboration between professors and students in 
original work. We doubt whether either Oxford 
or Cambridge could show such a creditable record 
as the following :-— 

“‘ Every encouragement has been given to the teachers 
to publish freely. A list of the various books and 
papers printed by the resident members of the 
University during the last two years, under their own 
names, includes over two hundred titles. Among 
them are many important communications to the 
scientific journals of this country and of Europe.” 

An interesting account is given in the Appendix 
of a zoological laboratory opened during eight 
weeks of the summer vacation on the shore of 
Chesapeake Bay. Apart from the results actually 
achieved, which appear to be far from contempt- 
ible, this experiment deserves attention as illus- 
trating one of the many modes in which research 
can be organised by academical prestige, and the 
facts of advancing knowledge profitably examined 
at first hand. 


Tue first portion (16 pages 8vo, contain- 
ing 224 articles) of a “Catalogue des plantes 
vasculaires du S.-O. de la France, comprenant le 
Département des Basses Pyrénées et celui des 
Landes,” by Dr. Blanchet, has just appeared in 
the Bulletin de la Société des Sciences et Arts de 
Bayonne. The name, habitat, and time of 
flowering of each plant are given. This catalogue 
will be a great boon to visitors to Pau and 
Biarritz. 

THE death is announced, in her eightieth year, 
of Countess Fiorini Mazzanti, author of an Ap- 
pendice al Prodromo della Flora Romana, Biologia 
Romana, a work on the spontaneous Flora of the 
Colosseum, &c. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Max Miiller and the Philosophy of Language. 
By Ludwig Noiré. (Longmans.) This is a 
charming little book, clearly written, well reasoned, 
and full of suggestiveness. The author hopes by 
it to make amends for his previous neglect of “ the 
great merits of Max Miiller.” He first examines 
Max Miiller’s position in relation to Darwinism and 
the Darwinians, and then in relation to the doctrine 
of development. ‘‘ Max Miiller’s aim and object,” 
he says, “is to elucidate the doctrine of human 
development; only he has sought this doctrine 
where alone it was to be found, in the mind, in 
thought—that is to say, inlanguage.” ‘ He severs 
himself from the followers of Darwin, and, indeed, 
begins a critical attack, when, overlooking or dis- 
missing offhand man’s real characteristic—reason 
and speech—they treat external causes and 
structural transitions as a sufficient scientific ex- 
planation of the greatest marvel and mystery of 
creation.” Prof. Noiré next passes on to consider 
speech and reason, and shows how impossible it is 
to separate the two. Idealism and materialism 
are equally unable to explain the problem of the 
universe, for “ whenever we start from one side of 
a thing and endeavour to deduce the other side of 
it causally from this, we land ourselves in hopeless 
contradictions.” Language is “a magic mirror of 
the past of our race,” and by its help we may trace 
the origin and growth of human reason. This 
leads Prof. Noiré to discuss the question of the 
origin of language, which he does by first stating 
Prof. Max Miiller’s views regarding it, and after- 
wards his own theory, which has already been 
brought before the readers of the ACADEMY. 


On April 17, being the jubilee of the distin- 
guished Tiavist, Prof. Ismail Ivanovich Sreznevsky, 
representatives from the various learned institu- 
tions of the Russian capital, and the provinces, 
met at his residence for the purpose of presenting 
congratulatory addresses. Sreznevsky’s earliest 
literary efforts were poetical. His first appear- 
ance in the field of Sclavonic philology, which he 
has since cultivated with so much success, dates 





from the issue of his collections of Slovak 
and Little Russian Proverbs in 1832-33. In 1840 
chairs of Sclavonic Philology were instituted at 
the various Russian universities. The Minister 
of Education suggested to the electing bodies that 
they ought to choose young men for these profes- 
sorships, and supply them with the means of pre- 
ring themselves for the discharge of their duties 
ee @ personal visit to the Western Sclavonic 
countries. Sreznevsky, who was nominated for 
Kharkov University, was engaged till the au- 
tumn of 1842 in these preparatory researches. In 
1847 he was psc aa to the same chair in the 
University of St. Petersburg. Sreznevsky’s pre- 
lections at the latter University have been distin- 
guished for the intimate knowledge they dis- 
play of the various Sclavonic dialects and 
races, and range over the whole field of Sclavonic 
philology and archaeology. His great work will 
probably be his Historical Dictionary of the 
Russian Language, which exists as yet only in 
manuscript, but the publication of which has 
been undertaken by the Imperial Russian Academy, 
During the years 1849-50, Sreznevsky occupied 
the post of literary censor, the duties of which, 
however, he found to be incompatible with his 
other labours. It was impossible for him to digest 
the mass of fugitive pamphlets and romances sub- 
mitted to him, and he wasin the habit of referring 
most of the latter to the critical inspection of his 
acquaintances. All went on smoothly for a time, 
until one or two cases of flagrant censorial leniency 
attracted the notice of the Government. The 
matter was reported to the Ozar, and there is no 
saying how it might have ended had nota friendly 
influence been brought to bear in Sreznevsky’s 
behalf. 


M. Francors Lenormant has resumed the 
ublication of his Etudes accadiennes, which 
one been interrupted for the last four years. 
These four years, however, have been prolific 
of discoveries, and have largely extended our 
acquaintance with the Accadian language of 
primaeval Chaldaea. M. Lenormant’s new work 
is, therefore, something more than a mere con- 
tinuation: it represents the actual condition of 
his researches and a considerable advance in his 
knowledge of Accadian. The volume which has 
just appeared is a Chrestomathy, in which the 
ilingua] texts already published by him five 
years ago are reproduced with amended inter- 
linear translations and with the addition of 
several important documents and _ selections 
from the syllabaries and lexicographical tab- 
lets. This volume will be rapidly followed 
by four more, containing a vocabulary of the 
Assyrian words in the Semitic texts now pub- 
lished ; a vocabulary of the Accadian words occur- 
ring not only in the Accadian texts now published, 
but also in others noticed in the author’s previous 
works ; an index of the cuneiform characters em- 
ployed in expressing these words ; and a methodical 
sketch of Accadian grammar. The whole workis 
already written, so that its appearance will not be 
long delayed. Unlike the earlier volumes of the 
Etudes accadiennes, the volume just issued 1 
printed and not published in autograph. The im- 
portance of the work to the comparative philo- 
logist need not be insisted upon, and it will do 
much towards settling the moot question of the 
Ural-Altaic affinities of the Accadian language. 


Tue Indian Antiquary for March has the con- 
clusion of Mr. Kirtane’s paper on Nayachandrs 
Siri's Hammira Maha Vakya, and an article by 
Mr. Sewell, of the Madras Civil Service, on two 
mediaeval Eastern Ohalukya grants lately found 
in the record-room of the Collector's office in 
Masulipatam. Dr. Pope, of Bangalore, gives & 
list of 108 Dravidian words which have more oF 
less resemblance to words of similar meaning 
various Aryan dialects. Some of the resemblances 
are curious enough, such as maga, “child,” 
‘Tamil, and maga, “son,” in Anglo-Saxon; but 
it is’ against the most elementary rules © 
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the science of language to argue in favour of re- 
lationship on the basis of such coincidences, Ool. 
Yule and Dr. Burnell continue their glossary of 
Anglo-Indian terms, dealing this time with 
Ananas, Aryan, Bringaul and Budgerow. Dr. 
Muir contributes metrical versions of two passages 
from the Maha-Bharata; and there are short 
notices of Buddhist caves lately discovered in 
Kabul, and of Buddhist exorcism by means of the 
Mangala Sutta, which has been translated from 
the Pali in Rhys Davids’s Buddhism. 

TuE Buddhists of Ceylon have been acquainted 
with Sanskrit since very early times, and it is 
well known that their grammars and diction- 
aries of their sacred language, the Pali, were 
modelled on the similar works in Sanskrit. It 
has therefore been matter of surprise that so 
few MSS. of Sanskrit works have been found in 
Ceylon, and those principally of Buddhist contents 
and by native authors. It is therefore interesting 
to learn that a well-preserved MS. on palm-leaf, 
dated in Saka 1639, has been discovered in the 
Oriental Library at Kandy, of Kalidasa’s celebrated 

m the Megha-diita. The text is accompanied 
y a vigorous and accurate translation into Sin- 
halese, illustrated by quotations from other San- 
skrit works in elucidation of the more difficult 

es. It would be very desirable that a col- 
fition of this new MS. with the published text, 
which rests in all the existing editions on MSS. 
from Northern India, should be made public. The 
discoverer has been unable to acquire any trust- 
worthy information as to the history or pedigree 
of the MS., or as to the name or date of the Sinha- 
lese author. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Society or Lirzrature.—( Wednesday, 
April 23.) 
Cuartes Crarx, Esq., Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. 
G. Washington Moon read a paper entitled “ What is 
Poetry ?” in which he said it was difficult briefly to 
answer this question as it would be to define life, or 
truth, or beauty. He quoted Campbell's remark that 
try is ‘‘the eloquence of truth,” and Ebenezer 
liott’s definition that it is “ impassioned truth,” 
referring also to Shelley’s description of it as “the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds,” and Hazlitt’s opinion that 
it is “‘the universal language with which the heart 
holds converse with nature and with itself.” He 
further stated that Wordsworth calls it “the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge,” and that Coleridge 
remarks of it that it is “the blossom and fragrance 
of all human knowledge, human thoughts, emotions, 
and language.” He then showed that one of its chief 
characteristics is personification, and one of its essen- 
tial qualities is simplicity of language combined with 
dignity of thought and wealth of expression, and 
quoted Dr. Johnson’s opinion as to the necessary qua- 
lifications for a poet, supporting this view by a quota- 
tion from the writings of Coleridge proving that 
though it is undoubtedly true that a poet as such is 
not made, yet that if his writings are to be a 
power on the earth, there must be superadded to his 
natural endowments a widespread knowledge of 
nature and of man. 





New Suaxspere Socrery.—(Friday, April 25.) 


F. J. Furntrvatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair. The 
first paper was by the R-v. J. W. Ebsworth on 
“Falstaff and his Satellites from the Windsor Ob- 
servatory.” Falstaff was partially defended, and the 
grief of all his companions at his death—Bardolph’s 

ing the most feeling and true—cited as some proof 
of something good in him. Prince Hal was sharply 
attacked for his falseness and deceit, and his ill- 
mannered insolence to Poins in 2 Henry IV., iv., 2. 
Poins was a flatterer, and Falstaff’s distrust of him 
was justified. He was not reproduced with the rest 
of the worthies in the Wives and Henry V. The 
entire difference of the two Quicklys showed that 
the Wives was an independent play, and never ori- 
Sinally part of the Falstaff series. It was written 
«iter Shakspere had begun Henry V., and in eleven days, 





as tradition said, by Elizabeth’s command, and after- 
wards revised. A tracing of a probably contemporary 
woodcut of Mrs. Quickly feeling Falstaff’s feet and 
knees on his death-bed, was produced by Mr. Ebsworth, 
with Grose’s water-colour drawing of Dunsinane Hill, 
&c.—Miss Emma Phipson then read a paper “ On 
the Animal Similes in Henry VJ,” and drew atten- 
tion to the wide difference that existed between Shak- 
spere and his brother-dramatists in the use of natural- 
history illustration. Most critics ascribe the author- 
ship of the second and third parts of Henry VI. to 
Peele, Greene, and Marlowe, in a greater or less 
degree; but while these writers, equally with Shak- 
spere, followed the fashion set by Lyly in Euphues, and 
in his dramatic works, of drawing illustrations from 
animal life, their similes are, for the most part, either 
artificial or commonplace, and imply no acquaintance 
with the habits and haunts of the various species. The 
number of animal similes in Henry V/.. though not so 
great as in some other of Shakspere’s works, far 
exceeds that of any play by Peele, Greene, or Marlowe ; 
more than half the passages occur, with slight alter- 
ation, in the Contention and True Tragedy. Referring 
to the discussion which followed Miss Lee’s paper on 
these plays, read at the Society’s meeting, October 13, 
1876, the reader pointed out the use of technical ex- 
pressions relating to hawking and other sports, and 
the knowledge of country life displayed in these plays 
not found in the rival dramatists, and could give no 
better answer to Mr. Furnivall’s enquiry, “ Who, in 
Henry V1., is this animal and menagerie man?” than 
—William Shakspere. 








FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS, 


We have received a copy of the privately 
printed Catalogue of a Collection of Engravings, 
Etchings, and Woodcuts in the possession of Mr. 
Richard Fisher. From the extent of the catalogue 
and the excellence of many of the specimens that 
have been seen at exhibitions, we should hardly 
be disposed to hold, with Mr. Fisher himself, that 
the collection is “ scarcely of sufficient importance 
to justify the publication ;” but whether that be 
so or not, an excellent reason for issuing within a 
limited circle this luxurious book may undoubtedly 
be found in the' fact that in the progress of the 
arrangement of the collection “some few notes 
and memoranda ”—as the writer puts it—were 
preserved which throw light on the artist- 
engravers and the schools illustrated by their 
roductions. The truth is, that a great deal of 
earned matter is to be found in the volume. 
There is much knowledge and there is much 
shrewd comment. Furthermore, Mr. Fisher has 
enriched the volume, which is one of the best 
modern specimens of English printing, by the in- 
sertion of reproductions of many rare prints 
—such as that admirable one by “the Master 
L,” supposed to be unique—and of one or 
two drawings and of fine ornamented pages 
culled from French books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and others hardly less precious and taste- 
ful. Many of the old initial letters, very nume- 
rous in this volume, are of great beauty and 
quaintness. They show a perfect appreciation on 
the part of their designers of the conditions under 
which art of this sort must be executed if it is 
to be appropriate and pleasurable; and in this 
respect they contrast very strikingly with 
some of the initial letters scattered over the 
pages of even the very best of our modern art- 
periodicals. As regards the collection itself, of 
which so interesting a catalogue is made, it may 
be said that it is apparently distinguished by two 
characteristics: first, the absence of exclusiveness 
—the presence, side by side, of so many various 
works by various masters and schools—and, 
second, the rarity and worth of many of the indi- 
vidual examples. The catalogue is divided into six 
branches: one chronicling the Italian, another the 
German, another the Spanish, another the French, 
another the Flemish and Dutch, and the last the 
English prints in the hands of the collector. 
There are few important masters who are un- 





represented, though it is plain that Mr. Fisher 
has his own prepossessions. Perhaps the only 
school of which it can fairly be said that 
it is without adequate representation in Mr, 
Fisher's cabinet is that of France. It is true 
that there are a few portraits by the members of 
that great and severe school of line-engravers 
which flourished in the earlier period of French 
engraving; but there is lacking to the col- 
lection, if we may venture to say so, any good 
representation of the brilliant and admirable line- 
engravers who translated into black-and-white the 
various painting of the eighteenth century—that 
of Watteau and Lancret on the one hand, 
and of Chardin on the other. But so full 
is the catalogue of the works of great 
masters and great schools more in request in 
England that we have been obliged to look care- 
fully before discovering that there is any school of 
importance which is not represented. Mr. Fisher 
has placed before the catalogue of each depart- 
ment of his collection a brief instructive treatise 
on the particular school next to be considered ; and 
here are found many of the “notes” which he 
speaks of in his prefatory word. The critical 
knowledge of the collector is, however, to be dis- 
covered not at all less plainly in certain of the 
notices that precede each important master. Thus, 
the account of Marcantonio might, in an exhibition 
of his works or on another similar occasion, 
almost stand without addition as a monograph 
on that noble copyist, or .noble interpreter, 
of Raphael’s designs. The notice of Jacopo 
de’ Barbari—a totally different master, in 
whom recent criticism has had good reason 
to see the most profound and splendid quali- 
ties of design—is likewise extremely worthy. 
Passing at a bound to the Dutchmen, we note 
Mr. Fisher's love of Adrian van Ostade. He does 
much to justify his admiration. He insists on a 
point certainly not hitherto at all universally con- 
ceded—that Adrian, in his choice of vulgar 
subjects, subdued or excluded their most vulgar 
features, and so showed himself the superior of 
such contemporaries as Dusartand Brouwer. We 
do not wonder that Mr. Fisher claims for Ostade 
a wholly exceptional place on the ground of 
his execution. His execution, in whatever art he 
touched—whether it was painting, or etching, or 
water-colour drawing—was indeed consummate, 
Mr. Fisher notes that Ostade’s etchings are for 
the most part of the middle period of the artist's 
life. He might have added that the water-colour 
drawings, in no wise less masterly, appear with 
scarcely an exception to have been executed in 
the artist's old age. While speaking of Adrian 
van Ostade we may draw Mr. Fisher’s attention 
to his biographical notice of him. This differs in 
several particulars from some recent authorities, 
especially from the account given by M. Van der 
illigen. That savant would appear to have estab- 
lished that Adrian—instead of having been born at 
Liibeck—was of a family of Brabant, and that he 
was born (or, which is almost the same thing, 
baptised) at Haarlem. The well-known story of 
his having fled from Haarlem to Amsterdam on 
account of the plague is now contradicted. He 
was “ doyen ” of the guild of St. Luke at Haarlem 
in 1662, and it was in St. Bavon at Haarlem that he 
was buried on May 2, 1685. But if Mr. Fisher’s 
volume would appear not to have sought or re- 
ceived the confirmation of the very latest re- 
searches with regard to every biographical detail, 
the wide knowledge and comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the collector are not the less evident. 
We regard the Catalogue as a valuable book, and 
consider its issue to be abundantly justified. 


Titian. By Richard Ford Heath. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) This is the first of a series of 
“llustrated Biographies of the Great Artists,” 
which aims at supplying in the history of art the 

osition taken in the history of literature by Mr, 
ohn Morley’s “ Men of Letters.” Unfortunately, 
many of the names advertised in the second under- 
taking are somewhat less illustrious than those 
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identified with the first, and several of the writers, 
indeed, would seem to be bent on winning their 
first spurs. Mr. Heath, however, provides us with 
a serviceable little book on Titian. He confesses in 
the Preface that he very nearly forgot to consult 
Crowe and Oavalcaselle’s Infe of Titian and 
Gilbert’s Cadore ; these would, indeed, have been 
disastrous omissions, but as he did not quite 
forget these indispensable works it is rather an 
unwise frankness that makes any confession of the 
kind at all. Mr. Heath, moreover, avows that he 
has learned nothing save from these authors, “ ex- 
cept from the Autobiography which is to be read 
on the artist’s canvases.” His work, therefore, 
does not'call for criticism. It is illustrated by a 
epee from the etching by Antonio Carracci, and 
y twelve typical works of Titian. A convenient 
list of the painter's principal pictures closes the 
little volume. We must draw attention to the 
cover which has been adopted for this series. It is 
an exceedingly tasteful piece of Renaissance decora- 
tion, and is copied, we are informed, from the title- 
page of a Terence published in Venice in 1499. 


Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a Scandinavian 
Font about the Year 1000. By Prof. Dr. George 
Stephens, F.S.A. (London and Copenhagen.) 
This is a very remarkable monograph on 
a Scandinavian monument of antiquity, in 
which Pagan arid Ohristian ideas are blended 
in a strange manner, and which is curiously illus- 
trated in the work before us with representations 
of contemporary relics of different materials, such 
as stone, metal, and wood. The reader will be as 
much amused at the quaint style of the text as 
delighted by the artistic merit of the illustrations 
and the antiquarian knowledge of the writer. The 
font in question is one of the oldest in Scandina- 
vian countries, and belonged to the church of 
Ottrana, in the diocese of Skara, West Gotland, 
Sweden, demolished in 1813, when the font was 
removed to the large new neighbouring church of 
Dimbo. The font is circular, and its circumference 
is divided into eight panels, each of which contains 
asculptured figure as follows:—1. A serpent with 
apparently an apple in its mouth, symbolical of 
the Fall. 2. A standing figure with a kelt ex- 
tending from the waist to the knees, holding an 
uplifted cross in the right hand and a scroll in the 
left, inscribed “Qui crediderit et batizatus (sic) 
fuerit salyus erit,” St. Mark, xvi., 16; evidently 
intended for a priest and symbolical of the Restora- 
tion. 3. A seated figure fully clothed, with the 
right hand raised in benediction, and the left 
hand holding a book, regarded by the author as 
a bishop, and symbolical of Confirmation. 4, A 
head, neck, and arm extended holding a cross 
above a semicircular rainbow—regarded as “ St. 
John, the celestial Doctor,” and representing the 
Heavenly Mysteries. 5. A wattled space intended 
for the Garden of Eden, out of the top of which 
grows a tree (the Tree of Life), while at the sides 
are three interlacing ribbons (supposed to be in- 
tended for the four rivers of Paradise). 6. A 
bearded male figure representing the god Thor or 
Thunor the Thunderer, holding upraised in his 
right hand the mystic hammer, and in his left 
hand the short paddle or steering oar, and with 
three monstrous animals around him, represent- 
ing the world, the flesh, and the devil, which he 
has vanquished ; symbolical of Courage. 7. The 
Vine with its fruit, leaf and tendrils, one of the 
earliest symbols of Christianity ; and 8. The Cruci- 
fixion, the feet of the Saviour resting separately on 
the Scabellum, and the head resting on a cross for 
@) cruciferous nimbus. All these designs are 
described in an introductory homily which the 
author is supposed to have delivered in the charac- 
ter of a priest, addressed to his flock on bringing 
a child to be baptised, written in the quaint style 
in which the author so much delights, and of which 
the introductory passage will serve as a specimen: — 
“ Brethren and Sisters in the Faith, Friends and 
Neighbors from far and rear, whether happily already 
followers of the White Christ, or cleaving yet to the 
Gods of our forefathers, and specially ye now here 





present, who ask me by Holy Baptism to receive this 
ehild into the Ark of the Church, listen a short stund 
while I first expound the figures I have let carve on 
this Laver of Regeneration. The cunning stone- 
smith hath obeyed my wish, and hath given us on 
this Doop-stone a short outline of what ye, and this 
infant through you, should know to guide him onward 
in his path of Christian Duty.” 

The illustrations of this curious font represent 
various runic stones from different parts of 
Sweden, in which Thor is invoked or represented 
more or less completely, accompanied with speci- 
mens in which the mystical hammer of the god 
is introduced, including several beautiful metal 
ornaments afl amulets in the shape of a hammer. 
Various coins with similar representations of the 
hammer are also given, including several struck 
by the Danish kings of Northumbria and an in- 
vestigation of manuscript runes in the Cottonian 
Codex Caligula, A xv.; also of the Virgula 
Erotica of Wormius, and the curious wooden 
runic inscription in the Sloane collection in the 
British Museum. 


In the second series of the Church Rambler 
(Hamilton, Adams and Co.) the author has gone 
more than a Sabbath-day’s journey from Bath in 
quest of materials for his work. He has visited 
the important parishes of Chippenham, Corsham, 
Devizes, Melksham, and Trowbridge, beside the 
interesting churches in Bradford, Castle Combe, 
and Lacock. Although these places are situated 
in an adjoining county, they are near enough to 
Bath to admit of being inspected without much 
labour, and this little volume will enable the 
visitor to notice what is worthy of remark in the 
church fabrics, as well as to prepare himself for 
any special peculiarities in the service. The au- 
thor does not approve of the High Ritual which 
is practised at aston but is equally opposed to 
the slovenliness which he has witnessed in one or 
two remote parishes. His observations on these 
points are scarcely worth republishing, and might 
have been omitted with advantage from a book 
which on many accounts deserves more than a 
local circulation. It contains a great deal of 
valuable information with respect to the manorial 
history of the parishes, and chronicles many note~ 
worthy incidents in connexion with them. The 
architectural features of the churches visited are 
clearly and intelligently described, and the more 
remarkable epitaphs cited at length. Of course 
among the latter is to be found the memorial of a 
centenarian—Sarah Jarvis, of Corsham, who died 
in 1758, in the 107th year of her age. Archaeo- 
logists are not likely to forget the. genuine Saxon 
church which was discovered a few years ago at 
Bradford-on-Avon, and they will find in the 
Church Rambler a capital account of its past and 
present condition. 


Collection Auguste Dutuit. (Paris: A. Lévy.) 
Many of our readers will probably remember the 
small but very choice collection of bronzes, coins, 
medallions, Siculo-Arabian and Persian pottery, 
jewels, and other antiquities and works of art,which 
was one of the special attractions at the Trocadéro 
last year. M. Auguste Dutuit, who seems to com- 
bine in rarely equal proportions the taste of the 
artist with the passion of the collector, has in this 
splendidly printed and illustrated catalogue done 
a service to art and archaeology which we hope 
will be an example to others, The illustrations 
comprise etchings, phototypes, photographs and 
photochromes of the choicest specimens, among 
which may be mentioned the famous bronze of a 
nude male figure found at Fins d’Annecy in 1867, 
called by M. Dutuit Bonus Eventus, the proper 
title of which and the period of whose production 
have been the subject of much discussion. The 
photochromes by M. Vidal of three very curious 
Jewels of the sixteenth century, and of a superb 
plaque of Limoges enamel, are triumphs of imita- 
tive skill. The catalogue, which contains careful 


and minute descriptions of each object in the col- 
lection, is written by M. Francois Lenormant 
(antiquities), M. Feuardent (coins), and M. Eugéne 











Dutuit (objets divers), and contains a supplement - 


describing some recent additions, principally 


bronzes, an etching of one of which, a beautifal 


Venus in bronze of the first century, fitly finishes 
this luxurious volume. 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. a 
(First Notice.) 


Tux character of an Exhibition comprisin nearly 
sixteen hundred examples of different kinds of art 


~ 


can scarcely be summarised in a single: phrase}, 
All such absolute judgments are in their nature - 


untrustworthy, for their validity must always 
depend upon the particular standpoint assumed 
by each individual critic ; and even if critics were 
agreed as to the direction which English art should. 


take, it would be obviously imprudent to proceed 


upon the warrant of a first hasty impression. We 
havethereforeno intention of hazarding any opinion 
as to whether the present display is better or worse 
than its predecessors; but there is at least‘ one 
general observation which may be made without 


risk of offence. To those who have faith in the 


pecans of English Powielctien can be nothing | 


istasteful in the acknowledgment that the worst 
work of the year is not as a rule contributed by 
the younger artists. If there must be a certain 


proportion of entirely worthless painting upon the - 


of Burlington House, it is at least matter 
for honest congratulation that ‘its presence 
is due to necessity rather than to choice, 


There are pictures in the present Exhibition, 


and their number is not inconsiderable, 
concerning which it is indeed a solace to reflect 
that they are there by right. If wecould suppose 
that they had been chosen out of any respect for 
their merits we should be driven to think harshly of 
the taste of the selecting council; and, on the 
other hand, the fact that such works suffer by 
comparison with others which hold an inferior place 
is in itself gratifying evidence that art,and taste 
have alike advanced since the authors of these 
deplorable performances were deemed worthy of 
exceptional honour. In one sense, then, the 
unfortunate display of weakness made by several 
members of the Academy is not to be regretted. 
It no doubt impairs the general effect of the Ex- 


hibition, and it may possibly serve to mislead that | 


section of the public which still confides in Aca- 
demic authority ; but, on the other hand, it offers 
admirable facilities for measuring the later pro- 


gress of the school, and ought of itself to suffice 


to silence those desponding critics who are apt to 


assert that English painting has made no forward 


movement, , 
There are, however, certain other elements of 
failure in the present Exhibition which offer less: 
solid ground for satisfaction. The decline of 
powers which were never considerable may be en- 
dured with patience, but it isa widely different 
matter when an artist of exceptional gifts and of 
unfailing vitality permits himself to be betrayed 
into the exhibition of work that is at once careless 
and incomplete. There are two 
Millais in the present collection E 
to see. Ifthere were any ground for the belief 
that Mr. Millais’s powers had passed their prime 
it would be almost painful to allude to such ex- 
amples of his art; but he himself supplies us in the 
case of the portrait of Mr. Gladstone with the 
surest evidence that the faults to which we draw 
attention are not incurable. The last-mentioned 
painting may, indeed, be reckoned as one of the 
gems of the Exhibition. In certain of the rarest 
qualities which the portrait-painter can claim it 
is altogether unapproached by anything 
the galleries, and in those passages which affect 
completeness the display of technical mastery 16 
altogether extraordinary. It would be possible to 
add the names of one or two other painters 
established reputation who do less than justice 
to their own powers, and to the subjects which 
they have chosen to treat; but it will suffice for 


rtraits by Mr.’ 
at are truly sad* 


else in . 
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ur present @ merely to indicate this element 
of ae "Exhibition of the year, and to 
reserve all detailed criticism for a future occasion. 
The strength of the present collection lies, as 
we have already hinted, in the higher standard of 
artistic merit attained by work of more modest 
aim. The imperfect representation of men from 
whom much might be fairly expected is almost 
counterbalanced by the unobtrusive excellence to 
be found in a large number of pelstions by 
artists little known to fame. In a liberal view of 
the interests of English art there could scarcely 
haps be found a more encouraging symptom 
than is afforded by such steady diffusion of 
sound principles of workmanship. The number 
of painters who have a right to attempt the 
highest achievements of inventive design must 
always be small, and it is no discredit to our 
school that the annual exhibition is usually free 
from the ambitious failures of youth. But 
although we need not desire that all painting 
should have a lofty poetical aim, it is most ur- 
gently to be wished that even the simplest effort 
should be made with reference to the essential 
conditions of artistic. effect. On the title- 
page of the year’s catalogue we find a new 
motto substituted for the old “Labor et 
Ingenium,” which was, it must be confessed, 
worn somewhat threadbare. In the words of 
Goethe we are reminded that “art is noble 
in itself. The artist, therefore, is not afraid 
of the commonplace, for his very touch ennobles 
it.” It would have been difficult, perhaps, to 
choose a motto more exactly suited to the 
resent needs of our school.. English painting 
on for long exhibited a determined fondness for 
the commonplace. From the date of its revival 
in the hands of Hogarth it has been faithful in its 
devotion to the more familiar aspects of life, 
and in its desire to reproduce the facts and 
feelings of ordinary experience. Nor is there any 
reason why even within these limits English 
artists should not reap a rich harvest of true pic- 
torial beauty. The failure at any rate, if failure 
there be, will not depend upon the commonness 
of the chosen material, but upon the insufficiency 
of the means employed for its translation into the 
realm of art. It is too often forgotten that the 
simplicity of the subject carries with it no excuse 
for imperfect and untrained perception; and it 
is, perhaps, somewhat hastily assumed that art 
can afford to dispense with its own refine- 
ment when it is employed upon the coarser 
elements of life. To io fallacies as these we 
may ascribe the failure of so much English paint- 
ing to ennoble the simple stuff that has served it 
for subject. But in recent times this failure has 
mn in some measure retrieved. Frederick 
Walker by force of individual genius showed how 
it was possible to give the touch of nobility to 
the treatment of the facts of rustic life, His ex- 
ample has inspired the efforts of a younger 
school, and what Walker effected for a par- 
ticular class of ‘subject is now gradually 
being accomplished for others, Little by little 
our younger painters are learning to recognise 
the necessity Of bringing to their rendering of 
ature some definite principle of art. With a 
keener and closer study of reality, they have ac- 
quired a better understanding of the manner in 
which the disordered fruits of observation can be 
submitted to the laws of art. They now begin to 
Tecognise certain definite limits to the expression of 
emotion and pathos, and they no longer act in the 
belief that what is good for drama or fiction is fit to 
be transported without change into pictorial design, 
One of the most encouraging facts about the present 
Exhibition is to be found in the’ wide diffusion of 
this purely artistic sentiment. There are com- 
paratively few pictures which do not reveal some 
consideration of pictorial effect, however insig- 
nificant; and when we remember what English 
painting has been in the past, to be able to say so 
much is already to assert a real and substantial 
progress. J Oowrns Osrr. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(First Notice.) 


TuHE particular aims in art with which the name 
of the Grosvenor Gallery has been associated are 
this year expressed with exceptional force and 
completeness. It is scarcely more than two years 
ago since the first exhibition in the newly-erected 
galleries in Bond Street was opened to the world, 
and yet it is already possible, we think, to detect 
the signs of a new influence at work as well in 
the taste of the public as in the efforts of the 
younger race of English artists. The first feeling 
of curiosity has deepened into serious interest, and 
there is no longer any need to bist against the 
impression that the practice of ideal design is an 
amiable eccentricity undeserving of considera- 
tion. On the other hand, there is ample 
evidence in the present collection to show 
that to our painters also the experience of 
the last three years has been of real service. 
It has shown them that a public exists which is 
ready and even eager to be interested in a kind of 
art that aims at something more-than a record 
of contemporary manners, There has, perhaps, 
always been a tendency to exaggerate the indiffer- 
ence of the world towards the more serious claims 
of painting, a tendency which has doubtless been 
encouraged by the very scant courtesy too often 
shown to work of this kind by the Royal Academy. 
The success of an institution which relies seainly 
upon the value of these higher efforts has therefore 
served to reassure the younger members of the 
profession, and has resulted in some interesting ex- 
periments which perhaps would under less favour- 
able conditions not have been made at all. 

But although the present collection at the 
Grosvenor Gallery is rich in youthful work, its 
main strength is derived as in former years from 
the contributions of men whose reputation is es- 
tablished. 

The controversy that is vest with such per- 
sistence over the work of Mr. Burne Jones cannot 
any longer be held to involve his claim to recog- 
nition as an artist of distinct individual genius 
and finely-cultivated resource; and it may be 
questioned whether his purely artistic gifts have 
ever been displayed to such advantage as in the 
large picture of the Annunciation (No. 166), and 
the series of designs illustrating the story of 
Pygmalion. Mr. Watts also makes this year a superb 
exhibition. There are examples of his work—and 
those exhibited last year may, we think, be reckoned 
in the number—which compel the admission that 
the artist has failed to make good the beauty 
of his idea. No such admission, however, is 
demanded by the works now displayed in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. In the expression of poetical 
thought no less than in the power of rendering 
individual character, he is here at his best. The 
portrait of the artist himself (No. 144) might in- 
deed unhesitatingly be set beside the best that 
art has produced in this kind; and if it be urged 
that this belongs to the painter’s earlier manner, 
we have only to select as a vindication of his later 
style the graceful child-portrait of . Dorothy 
which comes fresh from his studio. On the 
other hand, we have two large subject-pictures 
complete in vision and as nearly gle in exe- 
cutive power as anything that Mr. Watts has yet 

roduced. The Paolo and Francesca is the mature 
ruit of years of patient study and correction; the 
Orpheus and Eurydice, only lately rg ey bears 
witness to the unimpaired vigour of his hand as 
well as to his untiring devotion to the noblest 
order of imaginative invention. Mr. Legros’ 
large composition of Jacob's Dream may be 
quoted as yet another instance. of unusually for- 
tunate exercise of acknowledged technical power. 
The austere simplicity of spirit which animates 
all his work, bonbinel with a realism that is never 
trivial, even when it is most minute and searching, 
has rarely we think been directed to so fine a 
result. A picture like this more than justifies the 
warmest praises of Mr. Legros’ admirers, 








On a future occasion we shall return to con- 
sider in greater detail two works to which the 
visitor's attention has been thus briefly directed. 
Our present purpose is rather to afford some 
general impression of what the gallery contains, 
and with this view we cannot do better than 
follow the order adopted in the catalogue. The 
first group of pictures is assigned to Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, an artist who has this year contri- 
buted, besides his works in oil, a life-size figure in 
bronze of an athlete in the full action of running. 
In his portraiture Mr. Richmond exhibits, as in 
former years, a singular power of rendering 
childish character, combined with a refined 
taste in the choice and arrangement of delicate 
harmonies of colour. His portraits have in every 
case the merit and attraction of carefully con- 
sidered pictures. The truths of individual face 
and form are not neglected, nor are the un- 
accommodating facts of modern costume unduly 
suppressed ; and yet to fidelity in these points he 
contrives to add a genuine and highly-wrought 
charm of elegant design and pictorial are he 
His full-length figure of a little girl, to which he 
gives the title of The End of the Story (10), 
calls for no knowledge of its subject in 
order to assist our appreciation of its delight- 
ful qualities of tasteful arrangement; while, as 
evidence that he can apply his peculiar system 
of portraiture with equal success, even where 
the character is more strongly marked, we have 
only to select the admirable head of Lieut.- 
Colonel White Thompson (No. 11) which han 
in the same panel. Besides these portraits he 
sends two interesting examples of imaginative de- 
sign. The first, entitled Phidyle, has for its subject 
a nude female figure standing beside an altar upon 
which are piled fresh fruits that she has brought 
as an offering to the goddess; the second is a 
composition of three figures representing the life- 
less form of Sarpedon borne through the night by 
the twin figures of Death and Sleep. In a neigh- 
bouring panel hangs a picture by Mr. E. Hale illus- 
trating a passage in Mr. Morris's version of the story 
of Psyche. Mr. Hale is not yet possessed of the 
assured technical resource necessary to do justice 
to his idea, and the execution of the picture is 
everywhere less complete than could be desired ; 
but making every allowance for these defects, 
there is still left enough that is admirable to en- 
courage the belief that his present experiment is _ 
the promise of better things. The two largest 
canvases at the end of the room are contributed 
respectively by Mr. Cecil Lawson and Mr. Herko- 
mer. The former, representing a scene among the 
hop-gardens in Kent, deserves to be studied in 
connexion with several other contributions by the 
same hand; for it proves that where Mr. Lawson 
chooses) to subdue or neglect minute. detail in 
landscape it is by deliberate purpose, and not 
from any lack of power to render with vivid 
force the facts before him. A smaller example, 
entitled ’Zwizt Sun and Moon, expresses with 
success a delicate effect of evening light; and 
this power over the shifting realities of atmo- 
sphere is exhibited again in the companion 

jeces entitled Silver Mist. and Golden Mist. 

r. Herkomer’s large picture is executed in 
water-colour, but it has all the force of oil, 
together with a certain quality of colour which 
the artist does not always secure in his oil- 
painting. Itis entitled Light, Life, and Melody, 
and it contains a ‘number of s of Bavarian 
— seated beneath a wooden sh and 
istening to one of their number who is p ying 
upon the zither, It would be easy to urge in su 
a case the want of a subject sufficiently powerful 
to justify the employment of so large a scale; and 
in the case of an artist with less complete com- 
mand over individual character this objection 
would certainly be valid. rt Herkomer holds 
our attention by the vigour of the peasant types 
he has introduced and by the fine artistic insight 
with which he perceives and arrests the varied 
characteristic attitudes of the different figures. 
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There is no story to tell, and yet by the fineness of 
his sympathy with the persons he is studying he 
contrives to give to his work something more than 
the interest of a story. His painting exhibits 
besides the even stronger attraction of a very re- 
markable executive force, and to those who may 
have some preconceived idea of the limits of 
water-colour it will prove altogether an astonish- 
ing performance. 

The three works that stand next in order in the 
catalogue are to be judged from a very different 
stand-point. In all of them the first aim of the 
artist has been to produce a work of decorative 
beauty, and to admit the claims of realism only in 
so far as they help to this result. The first, which 
has for its subject the legend of the Sirens, is by 
Mr. Walter Crane; and for charm of delicate 
colour it holds a unique place in the Gallery. The 
exquisite mingling of opalescent tints, while it 
makes us half forgive obvious faults in the draw- 
ing of the figures, excites at the same time a 
vivid regret that an artist of such rare gifts should 
still be lacking in the technical resources necessary 
to render his work satisfying and complete. 
Praise of the same kind, with something of the 
same reservation, is suggested by the Fountain 
of Mr. Armstrong, who, however, displays an in- 
creasing knowledge of those truths of action and 
movement which the treatment of graceful form 
imperatively demands. Mr. Armstrong, like Mr. 
Crane, has always possessed a sure sense in 
colour, and here the effect of the fruit and 
foliage of orange trees is very skilfully com- 
bined with the tones of flesh in the nude 
figure reclining upon the marble wall above 
the fountain. The third picture to which 
we have made allusion is by Mr. C. E. Hallé, and 
is in every respect the most important work which 
the artist has yet produced. A youthful knight 
clad in armour is bearing a lady from the marble 
steps of a Venetian palace. The forms, which 
are of the scale of life, are relieved against 
the marble columns of the building and the 
open expanse of blue sky flecked here and 
there with rosy clouds of evening. As regards 
design we might, perhaps, desire greater energy 
of movement and a stronger impression of vitality, 
but the picture has a high claim to consideration 
in virtue of its admirable qualities as a piece of 
rich and luminous colour. The contrasted tints 
of the steel armour and the white satin dress, and 
the delicate relief of these passages against the 
clear blue of the sky, are very skilfully expressed, 
and the work is altogether so contrived as to pre- 
sent avery striking and powerful decorative effect. 

J. Comyns Carr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to say that the excavations at 
Newminster Abbey, to which Mr. Micklethwaite 
directed attention in the Acapemy for Novem- 
ber 16, 1878, and which have been suspended in 
consequence of obstacles raised by the tenant, are 
likely to be resumed, as the estate is now to 
be let subject to the excavation of the Abbey 
site. A committee has been formed for raising 
funds, and we shall probably soon be able to give 
further particulars. 


M. A. pe Nevvitxx has undertaken a commis- 
sion from the Fine Art Society, of 148 New Bond 
Street, to execute a picture of the heroic defence 
of Rorke’s Drift. In order that the painter of 
Le Bourget may successfully carry out his under- 
taking, he has made it a condition that he shall 
be furnished with all possible information on the 
subject. The Society would therefore be glad to 
be supplied with photographs of those engaged, 
and uniforms of their regiments; personal narra- 
tives of the defence; sketches of the localities; 
Zulu arms and dresses, &c. 

Tue Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Exhi- 


bition is to be opened on May 7 by the Archbishop 
of York. 





Tue last issue of Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries contains a most full and interesting 
memoir by the Secretary, Mr. Knight Watson, 
“ On the Origin of the Word ‘ Celt’ as the Name of 
an Instrument,” a matter to which he directed 
public attention last year. It is quite evident 
that the great weight of MS. authority is in 
favour of the reading certe in the Vulgate of 
Job xix., 23, 24, where the common text has 
celte, This is the only passage of any im- 
portance which can be alleged for the latter 
word ; and if it can be shown to be a scribe's 
blunder, then the word celtes or celtis, “a chisel,” 
falls to the ground, and our word “celt” in 
the sense of an implement owes its existence to 
a blunder, like numerari in the Te Deum for 
munerart, and Deus laudum as the heading of 
Ps. cix. in our Prayer-Book for Deus, lawdem. 
Mr. Watson gives several other curious examples 
of blunders which have gained a footing. As to 
celte, he is supported by the high authority of Mr. 
Aldis Wright and of Prof. Bensley in maintaining 
it to be a blunder. It is a pity that the three 
Hebrew words quoted did not receive more effi- 
cient revision before going to press, as five letters 
out of thirteen are printed incorrectly. Hebrew 
printing, even any single word, should always be 
revised by some one capable of reading it, or it is 
pretty sure to be wrong. We do not see any 
mention of an ingenious suggestion which was made, 
if we remember rightly, by Mr. John Evans, that, 
after all,the Hebrew text may be corrupt, and that 
a correction of it might not unreasonably be based 
on the word celte. Perhaps it might, if celte were 
not an drag Aeydpevov, and if it were the reading 
of the best MSS. But Mr. Evans, we think, de- 
serves some credit for the ingenuity of his sugges- 
tion of bya for 2, as well as for his chivalry in 


not lightly giving up a word which had so long 
been to him as a good old friend. 


AN engraving from a picture which many of 
our readers will remember in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1877 has just been published by 
Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefévre. This is Sir Fre- 
derick Leighton’s lovely little work called Study, 
which is exceedingly well engraved by Mr. T. L. 
Atkinson in mezzotint. We were about to say 
yore mezzotint, the rage for the prints of Sir 

oshua Reynolds’ time having revived the earlier 
practice of the art; but on close examination we 
find that the patterns on the Oriental carpet, on 
the hair of the figure, and on other portions of the 
engraving, have been etched on commencing the 
work. 
peculiar charm. A girl, with the pure semi-classical 
profile peculiar to Sir Frederick, sits on the 
ground, intent upon a book on a decorated stand. 
Her costume and all the accessories are in Eastern 
taste and admirably designed. The composition 
is not elaborate, but there is no drawback to the 
pleasure we receive from the picture. 


Srr Frepertck Letenron’s powerful statue of 
An Athlete Struggling with a Python may now 
be seen at the South Kensington Museum, to 
which it has been lent by the Council of the 
Royal Academy, together with the various pic- 
tures purchased by means of the Chantrey bequest. 
These are exhibited in the rooms where the pic- 
tures removed to the National Gallery formerly 
hung. These rooms have ever since looked very 
bare and dreary, a few scattered loan collections 
being quite insufficient to fill them. 


THE prizes offered to artists by the Crystal 
Palace Company were awarded last week, the 
judges being W. P. Frith, R.A., J. O. Horsley, 
R.A., and G. H. Boughton, The gold medal for 
figure-subjects was gained by Mr. E. R. Taylor; 
that for landscape by Mr. A. L. Vernon; and for 
water-colour (Class E) by Mr. W. Hall. The 
special medal, offered to artists and collectors for 
the best picture painted since 1878, was carried 
off by Mr. T. Davidson for an oil-painting of 
Dowsabeil, 


The subject is simple, but possesses a - 











AN excellent portrait of Louis Agassiz, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens wen a photograph, was given last 
week in ature. 

WE have several times taken occasion to com- 
mend an excellent series of cheap sheets of art 
illustrations published by E. A. Seemann, of 
Leipzig, under the title of Kunst-historische Bil- 
derbogen. ‘These illustrations are so numerous 
that perhaps it would not be difficult for those 
well acquainted with the subject to form from 
them a sort of pictorial history without the aid of 
text: yet it will be likely to add much to their 
utility to be able to refer to trustworthy written 
information. With this view a Textbuch to them 
has now been provided, which, so far as it has 
gone, would seem to supply every reasonable 
want. Of course it does not profess to give 
full details, but it affords a concise view of the 
history of the periods to which the illustra- 
tions belong, and refers to them, under their 
various numbers, as examples. The use of 
such copious illustrations to those engaged either 
in teaching or in studying for themselves the 
history of art can scarcely be overrated. The 
great difficulty with most handbooks on art is that 
their illustrations are necessarily limited, while 
their most detailed descriptions fail to convey to 
the mind of the student as clear an idea as could 
be gained from the simplest sketch or rudest 
engraving. Only the first part of the Textbueh 
to the Bilderbogen—viz., that dealing with ancient 
art—has as yet been published; but the other 
parts are promised shortly, and we hope it may be 
made serviceable for this country by being trans- 
lated into English. 


THE great triptych by Quentin Matsys in the 
church of St. Peter at Louvain, one of the Flem- 
ish master’s most important works, has lately 
been the subject of vehement controversy. This 
ancient altar-piece, which represents the Virgin 
and Child in the centre and scenes from the life 
of her mother, St. Anne, on the wings, was 
painted by Matsys for the fraternity of St. Anne of 
Louvain, and bears the inscription ‘ Quinte Metsys 
screef dees a° 1509.” It was carried off to Paris in 
the time of Napoleon I., but was restored with 
other art treasures to Belgium in 1815, and has 
ever since hung in the chapel of St. Corneille in 
the church of St. Peter. Lately, however, the 
Belgian Government have offered the authorities 
of this church the sum of 200,000 frs. to give it 
up, in order, we suppose, that it may be — 
in the National Museum, where it would be better 
seen and taken care of than in a dark old church. 
But although the church was willing in consider- 
ation of this large sum to part with its treasure, 
the town was not ; and a great dissension arose, 
the town council wishing on their part to buy it 
and place it in their Hétel de Ville. This last 
measure has at length been adopted, the town 
paying to the church an annual rente of 10,000 frs. 
in consideration of this alienation of its property. 


TuE number of works sent in for admission to 
the Salon this year is larger than ever, exceeding, 
it is said, by 1,000 that of last year. The 
labours of the jury who decide upon the admis- 
sions have consequently been very arduous. 
many as 1,900 pictures, according to L’Art, were 
passed in review and decided upon in the course 
of five days, which makes 380 works a day, oF 
about two every minute, for the jury only sit from 
9 a.m. to 12.30 p.4. During this time the smaller 
pictures defile before the judges on a moveable 
stand along which they are pushed in rotation by 
one of the attendants ; the larger ones are placed 02 
what is termed the Rigolo, a large plank mounted 
on four rollers, upon which is raised a perpet- 
dicular support for the picture to lean against. As 
soon as the pictures are judged, they are marked 
with a letter “ A.” signifying admitted, “ R.” re 
fused, or “R*” submitted for revision. Artists 
are informed by letter of these decisions. 


Tur death is announced of M. Jean-Baptiste- 
Henri Durand-Brager, the marine painter, at the 
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age of sixty-five. He was a pupil of Gudin and 
Isabey, and in 1840 accompanied the fleet which 
brought Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena. In 
1841 he published an official Report entitled 
Sainte-Hélene, and in 1843-4, in collaboration 
with General Gourgaud, Histoire et vues pitto- 
resques de tous les sites de Vile. He afterwards 
joined the Buenos Ayres squadron, and spent three 
years in exploring Uruguay, Brazil, &c. ; and took 
in the expedition to Tangiers and Mogador, 
adagascar, &c., and, finally, in the Orimean 
War. Beside a considerable number of views of 
the places which he visited, he painted a Combat 
de la frégate francaise “Le Niémen” contre les 
frégates anglaises “ Arethusa” et “ Amethyst,” in 
the Bordeaux Museum; Saint-Jean d’ Ulloa, Bom- 
bardement and Prise de Mogador, in the Versailles 
Museum ; and many other sea-pieces. 


AccorDING to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the Italian Commission for the Preservation of 
Historical Monuments has resolved to thoroughly 
restore the chapel of Queen Theolinda in the 
cathedral of Monza. This splendid work of art is 
little known even to art-historians; Burkhardt 
and Kugler do not mention it, and it receives the 
briefest notice from Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Its 
chief interest consists in frescoes representing 
scenes out of the life of the queen, and it is these 
that imperatively demand attention if they are to 
be preserved from perishing altogether. 


WueEn the excavations at Olympia were first 
undertaken, the German Postmaster-General, Dr, 
Stephan, drew attention to a passage in Pausanias’ 
description’ of Greece, in which he mentioned a 
statue that had been erected in honour of a courier 
(jpepodpdpos) of Alexander the Great, and begged 
that special search might be made for it. News 
has just reached Berlin from Olympia that the 
basis of this statue has been found, with a well- 

reserved inscription which runs thus :—“ By the 
King Alexander’s Runner and Traverser of Asia, 
Philonides, son of Totos, from Kretan Chersonesos, 
this was dedicated for the Olympian God.” 


THE volume of the Mitthetlungen of the German 
Institute in Athens for 1878 has just been com- 
pleted by the publication of a catalogue of the 
ancient sculptures in Boeotia, written by Dr. 
Koerte, and including, not only the sculptures 
which are scattered about in or Me and among 
private owners, but also such as have found their 
way into the public museums of Athens, The 
number catalogued is 209, and of these two of the 
most interesting are illustrated by photographs— 
viz. (1) the stele found at Tanagra with high 
relief of two figures, called in the inscriptions 
Dermys and Kitylos; and (2) of another stele 
from Thespiae, with a beautifully executed flat 
relief of two figures inscribed Gathon and Aristo- 
krates, standing in =. the one nearly con- 
cealing the other. The near figure is nude, the 
farther one is draped to the feet, and of rather 

r proportions. The inscription reads Mvay’ 
émi Tadom x’ *Apioroxpdre: in archaic characters. 
As would be expected in a work published at the 
imstance of the German Institute, the present 
catalogue consists, not only of notes made on the 
spot, but also, in a condensed form, of such infor- 
mation as may be gathered from opinions already 
expressed on this or that piece of sculpture. Jn 
the previous year (1877) the Mittheilungen con- 
tained a similarly elaborate catalogue of the sculp- 
tures in Sparta and its neighbourhood, accompanied 
by six plates of archaic reliefs. 


Waite in this country and in France the usual 
reward for distinction in learning is an Order or 
an honorary degree, in Germany it is curious to 
observe the habit of honouring not so much indi- 
viduals as collective bodies, by which process a 
sort of personification of progress in learning or 
science is recognised and congratulated. An in- 
stance of this occurred in the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Ger- 
man Institute in Rome on April 21, on which 





occasion the various universities of Germany were 
for the sake of festivity represented by deputies. 
But the special feature of congratulation to which 
we refer consisted of Festschriften composed by 
members of universities and treating of one or 
other new subject in archaeology. Even when 
individuals are considered to deserve public testi- 
mony, that testimony may, as in the case of 
Mommeen, take the form of a volume of essays 
composed by distinguished archaeologists. At 
resent we have seen only one Festschrift in 
Legiat of the Institute in Rome. Apparently the 
others are not yet published. It is from the 
University of Bonn, and is by Prof. Kekulé, dis- 
cussing a subject which recurs on certain Greek 
vases, but hitherto has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. According to him, it is a rendering of 
the legend which said that Helena was a daughter 
of Nemesis born from the egg which was conveyed 
to Leda to be hatched, so that, in fact, Leda was 
only a sort of foster-mother to Helena, her real 
mother being Nemesis, and her father Zeus, who 
on the occasion appeared in the form of a swan. 
On each of the vases the centre is occupied by a 
female figure (Leda) standing in astonishment be- 
fore an altar on which lies a great egg, the shape 
of which, however, is not so regular but that some 
have looked on it as a stone, and sought a different 
explanation. Still the circumstance generally, 
and the presence of figures not otherwise account- 
able, render the egg theory as it is presented by 
Prof, Kekulé complete. As usual in all his re- 
searches, the material is arranged with singular 
clearness, and all through is quite ample for the 
conclusions sought to be established. The illus- 
trations and the general appearance of the book 
are such as befit a Festschrift from a great uni- 
versity to an Institute which has done so much 
for the publication of archaeological researches. 


Tue most striking object in the new number of 
the Gazette Archéologique is a Greek vase in the 
Bibliothéque in Paris, engraved on plates 3-5, 
with an article by M. Fr. Lenormant. It is a 
red-figure kylix of no very good style, having in 
the centre a draped female figure seated, and 
holding on her lap, with some astonishment ex- 

ressed in the movement of her left hand, a boy 
with a bull’s head, much like what would be ex- 
ted of an infantile Minotaur, in which case the 
emale figure would be his mother, Pasiphaé. But 
M. Lenormant is not content with this explana- 
tion. Outside the vase are two scenes, each con- 
sisting of a Maenad in orgiastic excitement 
between two satyrs. The one Maenad brandishes 
in her hand a human leg, and the other an arm, 
both these limbs being shown to have been broken 
off from a mortal figure by the bones which pro- 
ject at the breaks. In connecting these scenes 
with the worship of Dionysos us M, Lenor- 
mant seems to be perfectly justified, though it is 
also possible to conceive that they may have been 
meant to indicate the proceedings of the Mino- 
taur when he had overcome his victims. The 
difficulty of connecting the Minotaur with such 
obviously Dionysiac scenes as those on the vase 
would not be very great when the association of 
Dionysos with Ariadne in Orete is remembered. 
Again, though it is intelligible enough to find 
Dionysos represented or spoken of as having a 
bull’s horns or as being in the form of a bull with 
a human head, it is not so easy to realise him as 
figured on this vase. Zagreus was the ollspring of 
Persephone, and the fact that in religious 
ceremonies he was supposed to have been torn to 
re speaks strongly for the interpretation of 

. Lenormant. When, however, he = (p. 
25) of an amber carving once in the Pourtalés 
collection, and now in the British Museum, as 
having been very rightly explained by Panofka 
(Cab. Pourt., pl. 20) to represent Zeus seizing 
Persephone, it must be said that he could not 
have carefully examined that object. It is 
evidently a group of a satyr carrying off a nymph, 
and, indeed, has been explained as a satyric imita- 
tion of the familiar group of Peleus carrying off 





Thetis, the serpent at the back of the amber being 
the usual symbol of her change of form on that 
occasion. 








THE STAGE. 


PLAYS IN PARIS. 


Ir is consoling to an Englishman, accustomed to 
hear perpetual complaints in his own country of 
the want of new plays, to find that Paris is not 
much better off than London in this respect. 
Young authors complain—and with some justice 
—that they cannot get their works represented, 
and that the State theatres, while they receive a 
large subvention on the understanding that they 
are bound to produce new pieces, prefer to revive 
works of pt eat me merit, On the other 
hand, if the rejected works were really as good as 
their authors imagine them to be, some other 
theatre would be sure to take them up eagerly, 
and proclaim with a flourish of many trumpets 
the shortsightedness of those who preside over 
the Francais and the Odéon. Whatever may be 
the reason for this eclipse—which it is to be 
hoped will be only temporary—of a branch of 
literature that has hitherto flourished with special 
vigour in France, the fact must be acknowledged 
that for several months no new play has been 
represented of even average merit. On the 
other hand, there appears to be no falling-off in 
the talent of the performers, and at several theatres 
young artists are rising into eminence, ready 
to take the place of those whose career is drawing 
toaclose. Let us briefly review the present con- 
dition of the principal theatres, I will begin 
with the Odéon. 

After the close of the Exhibition two or three 
new plays were represented with very partial suc- 
cess. The most important of these was a translation 
of La Morte Civile, a modern Italian tragedy which 
has achieved a great reputation on the other side 
of the Alps through the fine performance of 
Salvini. It was not to be expected that there 
would be anybody in the company of the Odéon 
who could even approach him; and the partial 
success of the play was, perhaps, due as much to 
the excellent translation by M. Auguste Vitu as 
to the skill of the performers. After this came 
Samuel Brohl et Compagnie, adapted from a novel 
by Cherbuliez. The great expectations founded 
upon this work were doomed to a severe dis- 
appointment; it ran for a very few nights 
only, and was succeeded by a revival of that dra- 
matic evergreen, La Vie de Bohéme. The inde- 
fatigable manager, M. Duquesnel, who has been 
bitterly reproached with neglecting his duties as 
an encourager of youthful talent, nothing daunted 
by previous failures, determined to tempt fortune 
once more with a play by M. Lomon, a young 
author whose first attempt, a tragedy in verse 
called Jean Dacier, was played with a certain 
success at the Thédtre Frangais in 1877. His 
new play, Le Marquis de Kénilis, is constructed 
on much the same lines as Jean Dacier, and the 
critics, with M. Francisque Sarcey at their head, 
proclaim that it is little more than a first sketch 
for that work. Whether this be true or not, it 
is certain that the new play travels over 
much the same ground as the former, and has 
the same faults and the same beauties. The 
ay consist in a weak and even foolish plot. 

e action is su to take place duri 
the early days me Ramsiation. "The 
Marquis de Kénilis—a Breton nobleman, com- 
mander of a frigate called the Cérés—is about 
to marry his daughter to Gaston de Trévieux. 
She, however, is passionately adored by a young 
eam Yvon, @ sailor on board; who, when the 

arquis resigns the command, magnanimously 
refuses to accom him on shore, and con- 
sents, for the sake of “La Patrie,” to abandon 
Berthe to his rival. The Marquis involves him- 
self in a plot for the restoration of Louis XVI. 
By some means that are not explained he resumes 
the command of the Cérés, and engages to convoy 
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an English fleet into Brest. The plot is discovered : 
the Marquis is arrested ; and his life is saved by 
Yvon, who has now, in Act iii., become in turn 
commander of the Cérés, The Marquis is sen- 
tenced to transportation ; and he embarks, with 
his daughter, on board his own vessel as a prisoner. 
We now come to the great situation. Yvon is the 
bearer of sealed orders, which he is not to open 
until he reaches a certain degree of latitude. At 
the appointed moment he breaks the seal: and finds 
that it has become his duty to have the Marquis 
shot at sea, then and there. In despair he sug- 
gests a subterfuge by which the body of a sailor, 
who had been so obliging as to die that morning, 
should be substituted for that of the Marquis. 
This plan, however, is indignantly - gre by the 
man for whose safety it was devised, because he 
feels that he deserves to die for having borne arms 
against his country. His life is, however, saved 
in a most unexpected way. Two English vessels 
come in sight, and a battle is imminent. It now 
appears that the Marquis was famous in the navy 
for his skill in pointing a cannon; and he is 
ordered to carry away, by a single shot, the main- 
mast of the enemy’s largest ship. The cannon is 
loaded, and fired as the curtain falls. It may be 
supposed that the shot had the desired effect: for 
in the fifth act the battle is over, and the Cérés is 
still floating, though her sails are torn and her 
spars are shattered. The Marquis is desperately 
wounded, but lives long enough to juin the hands 
of Yvon and his daughter, and to utter a long 
speech in which he begs forgiveness of France. 

This brief résumé of the plot will be sufficient 
to show how essentially weak the piece is. It is 
feebly constructed, and the characters are neither 
strong, consistent, nor interesting. The language, 
however, like that of Jean Dacter, is full of fire 
and vigour; but high-sounding phrases do not 
make a drama, even though they be as beautiful 
as the following lines, which are put into the 
mouth of Kénilis :— 

‘‘Oh! mon passé d’honneur sans tache et de fierté! 

Dire qu’il fut un homme entre tous respecté, 

Loyal, et qui trente ans n’eut de but d’espérance, 

Et de joie et d’orgueil que de servir la France; 

Tel que nul, sachant comme il aimait son pays, 

N’efit songé seulement 4 lui dire—trahis ; 

Et que, ce que n’ont fait promesses ni menaces, 

Changer en traitre vil ce fils de noble race, 

Ce gentilhomme fier qu’un mensonge étouffait, 

Une heure de faiblesse et de dégoat I’a fait. 

Oui, j’ai, moi, Kénilis, porteur d’un nom qui 

compte 

Huit. siécles de noblesse et pas un jour de honte, 

Moi, gentilhomme; moi, vieux Breton ; moi, Fran- 

ais, 

J ‘ai fait ce que j’ai pu—qu’importe le succés !— 

Tout ce que m’a permis ma jeunesse fiétrie 

Pour aider 1’étranger 4 frapper la patrie.” 

In former days the Vaudeville and the 
Gymmase were theatres where one was certain of 
finding either brilliant ¢omedies or amusing 
farces: indeed, several of the pieces that have 
been most successful in the present century have 
been produced at one or other of them. The 
former began the present season with a revival 
of Octave Feuillet’s Montjoie. This was in- 
teresting on account of the excellence of the 
piece, and because the celebrated Dupuis, for 
many years the jeune premier of the Gymnase, 
returned after a long absence at St. Petersburg to 
play the principal part. It was succeeded by a 

ramatic version of L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolk- 
ski, by Cherbuliez, which failed. A revival of 
Les Faux, Bonshommes, by Théodore Barriére, 
was text tried; with ‘some success. A new piece 
by Gondinet, called Les Tapageurs, was to be pro- 
duced last week, after many postponements, in 
consequence of which I am unable to record its 
merits or its defects. The author has humour, 
and writes gracefully. The Gymnase has fallen 
on evil days. Its once famous company is 
scattered, and elegant comedy has given place 
to broad, very broad, farce. -Nounou, a four-act 
farce by Hennequin and De Najac, which at 





present perniee the stage, is too contemptible for 
criticism. It has not even the questionable merits 
of audacious impropriety and rollicking fun; it is 
only extremely coarse, and dismally dull. 

Turning to theatres devoted to drama, the Porte 
St.-Martin has changed its manager, and, I am glad 
to say, quitted the nonsense of Jules Verne, with 
a whale of india-rubber, and the other follies that 
were plentifully scattered through Les Enfanis 
du Capitaine Grant, for the old romantic pieces 
that used to be so dear to the Boulevard. La 
Dame de Monsoreau, by Alexandre Dumas, is now 
enjoying all its former success. Lafontaine has 
been specially engaged to play Chicot the Jester ; 
and Taillade, Lacressoniére, Paul Deshayes, and 
other excellent actors, have important parts. It 
is a piece full of bustle and movement, and gives 
great delight to crowded audiences. To my 
mind, however, Dumas is not at his best in it. 
It lacks that strong interest which is indispensable 
to carry a spectator through the eleven tableaux, 
which are practically eleven acts; and Lafontaine 
has no humour. One feels that had the real Chicot 
been no livelier than his representative, he would 
not long have maintained his position and his in- 
fluence. The Théitre de lAmbigu, under new 
management, has produced a dramatic version of 
I’ Assommotr, which, however, M. Zola has declined 
to sign. Gloomy and disagreeable as the piece is, it 
is so remarkable in many ways that I propose to 
discuss it in a separate paper. The Théatre His- 
torique, or de la Nation, as it is now to be called, 
is Playing Camille Desmoulins, by a new author, 
M. Moreau. It has some good situations, and 
deals largely in patriotic sentiments. Moreover, 
it adheres closely to history—too closely, in fact, 
for its success ; for the author has failed to re- 
cognise that an event, however dramatic, requires 
to be idealised and intensified before it can be 
successfully presented on the stage. 

The Théatre Frangais is no better off than the 
rest of the theatres in respect of new pieces, for 
it has produced none for a whole year, except 
a trifle in one act by Meilhac and Halévy, 
called Le Petit Hétel. It must be admitted, 
too, that the pieces revived for the sake of the 
subscribers, who naturally object to see nothing 
except Hernani, Ruy Blas, and the ancien réper- 
toire, have not always been worth the trouble 
bestowed upon them. It would surely have 
been wiser to leave Le Sphinx and Julie to 
repose in oblivion, and to mount some of the pieces 
of repute that the present generation know only by 
name, such as La Camaraderie, by Scribe (which 
was almost promised, and would have been an 
excellent piece for London) ; or some of the plays 
of Ponsard, which are rarely, if ever, acted now; 
or the earlier works of Dumas pére. M. Perrin, 
however, probably from personal predilection, 
prefers the plays of Dumas /i/s, and has transferred 
Le Fils Naturel, originally acted at the Gymnase, 
to the Théatre Francais, where it has achieved 
a great success. On this, with Victor Hugo and 
the ancien répertotre, the theatre has lived since, 
the close of the Exhibition. 

The Preys of Dumas jils are as separate from 
those of his contemporaries as Robertson’s are in 
England. To a certain extent, they have the same 
characteristics. Both aim at unconventional lan- 
guage and natural situations; and they base their 
stories upon simple subjects taken from ordinary 
life. The comparison, however, ends here, There 
is no trace in Robertson of the sarcasm and bitter 
social satire that run through all Dumas’ come- 
dies. The best of all—which has now become a 
stock-piece at the Francais—is unquestionably Le 
Demi-Monde. This admirable comedy, which was 
included in the programme of the performances to 
be given in London, has been forbidden, it is 
understood, by the Lord Chamberlain. This dis- 
courteous exercise of official prudery is much to be 
regretted. It will‘only make us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the French, who are already beginning to 
make merry over our terror at a word—for they 
feel that it is the title of the piece, and not the 





piece itself, that has frightened our censor—ag 
terror which causes us to refuse a perfectly harm. 
less play while we admit several others that the 
themselves consider, as their best critics have sai 
objectionable, if not immoral. 

y should Ze Demi-Monde be rejected? Is 
it on account of the subject of the play? If go, 
and if it is wrong to unmask an adventuress who, 
without repentance for the past, tries to pass her- 
self off as a respectable woman, and to an 
honest fellow whose whole life will be ruined if 
she succeeds, then let us banish Tartuffe and The 
School for Scandal from our virtuous stage, for 
they treat a kindred subject far more coarsely : 


and though the most exemplary of mehoge could 
? 


> 


say of the former “Je le trouve ” and 
though the latter has been enthusiastically 
welcomed for more than a century, let us decide 
by all means that Fénelon encouraged vicious ex- 
hibitions, and complacently congratulate ourselves 
that we, children of the virtuous nineteenth cen- 
tury, are not as Sheridan and his good-for-nothing 
admirers! It may be that age has something to 
do with the matter; that there isa sort of copy- 
right of impropriety, which requires that a certain 
number of years should elapse before a question- 
able play, or a risky scene, can become public 
property: that immorality, like wine, must be of 
a certain age before it is acceptable. 

Again, is this rejection due to the title, Ze Demi- 
Monde? Ifso, it is based ona downright miscon- 
ception, for the word, invented by the author, does 
not mean what it is gee held to mean now, 
the class of professional loose women. It is ex- 
plained by Dumas in the second act of the piece, 
in that singularly brilliant conversation between 
Raymond and Olivier de Jalin where the latter 
characterises the society in which they find them- 
selves by the comparison of two baskets of peaches 
placed side by side in a fruiterer’s shop. Those 
in the first basket cost (we will say) thirty 
sous each ; those in the second only fifteen. You 
ask the reason of the difference in price. The 
vendor shows you that it is caused by the presence 
of a spot—almost imperceptible perhaps, but still a 
spot. 

‘‘Eh bien, mon cher,” he proceeds, ‘‘ vous étes ici 

dans le panier des péches 4 quinze sous. Les femmes 

qui vous entourent ont toutes une faute dans leur 
passé, une tache sur leur nom; elles se pressent les 
unes contre les autres pour qu’on le voie le moins 
possible ; et, avec le méme origine, le méme extérieur, 
et les mémes préjugés que les femmes de la société, 

elles se trouvent ne plus en étre, et composent ce que 

nous appelons le demi-monde, qui vogue comme une 
ile flottante sur l’océan parisien, et qui appelle, qui 
recueille, qui admet, tout ce qui tombe, tout ce qui 

émigre, tout ce qui se sauve de la terre ferme, sans 
compter les naufragés de rencontre, et qui viennent 
on ne sait d’ou.” 

Again, in the Preface to the edition of 1872, in 

which the author relates the circumstances by 

which he was led to write the drama, he says 
distinctly :— e. Bats. : 
** Etabligsons done ici, pour les dictionnaires 4 venir, 

que le Demi-Monde ne représente pas, comme on le 

croit, comme on l’imprime, la cohue des courtisanes, 

mais la classe des déclassées. . . Il est séparé des 

honnétes femmes par le scandale public, des courti- 

sanes par l’argent. La, il est borné par un article du 
Code ; ici, par un rouleau d’or.” 

There is yet one more reason for this prohibition, 
which we may hope for the credit of the country 1s 
not the true one—namely, that the piece has been 
forbidden before, and that it is a tradition in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office that no decision of his, 
either for or against a play, can ever be reversed. 
Is it possible to imagine a more monstrous piece 
of injustice? Are we to deny to literature the 
ptivilege we concede to law? We are always 
ready to reverse the decision of a j if time or 
experience has shown the necessity for so doing = 
whereas in the domain of literature, where criticism 
can me be, even at He beth, Panes than ae tot a 
opinion changing from day to day according to 
flactuations of individual taste, we are prepared to 
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regard as irreversible the decision of a single 
official without taking into consideration the tastes 
of the person who happens to hold the office, or 


the influence that has been brought to bear upon 


him. The ludicrous inconsistencies to which we 
are led by this marvellous custom are numerous. 
The entire repertory of Congreve, Wycherley, and 
Mrs. Afra Behn may be played without let or 
hindrance; La Dame aur Camélias may not be 
acted, but it may be sung—in other words, the 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre is not allowed 
to represent the play as Dumas wrote it; but the 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the opposite 
side of the street, may exhibit Marguerite Gau- 
thier in the same situations, uttering the same 
words, and dying in the same picturesque attitude, 
because; forsooth, the shield of music has been 
placed between the piece and our Bypoceiey 3 
Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, Dumas, may 
acted- because it- got lice some years ago 
nobody knows how ; and farces innumerable, such 
as Le Caporal et la Payse, Les Trente Millions de 
Gladiator, Tricoche et Cacolet, and the like, have 
been played in London frequently of late years, 
very possibly because the gentleman who then held 
the office of licenser of plays either did not take 
the trouble to read them, or could not understand 
them. It isto be hoped that the comprehension 
of the audience was in the same condition as his 
own. 


I am aware that many excellent ments have 
urged in favour of maintaining the ecueuy 
of plays insome form. It would take up too muc 


space to discuss these at present. For my own 
Iam not convinced by them. If, however, 
their validity is to be accepted, and the office is to 
be maintained, let it be a reality and not a sham. 
The present condition of our theatres shows that, 
while the Lord Chamberlain every now and then 
makes spasmodic efforts which are only ridiculous, 
he is powerless to raise the tone of the stage, or to 
prevent exhibitions which are degrading, if not 
absolutely, immoral. Joun WILLIs CLARK. 








MUSIC. 


GADSBY'S “LORD OF THE ISLES.” 


Ir is a curious fact, and one not altogether credit- 
able to our musical public, that the announcement 
of novelties, unless in very exceptional cases, never 
attracts a large audience. In spite of our boasted 
progress in musical matters, amateurs are appar- 
ently influenced more by the names of performers 
than by the works to be prodneed. A great 
singer or player would probably draw at least ten 
persons for every one who would be induced to zo 
to hear a new symphony by Beethoven, supposing 
such a work were discovered ; and beyond a very 
limited circle hardly anyone would be found to 
take the slightest interest in a new work by a 
native composer. It is only by bearing this in 
mind that we can account for the comparatively 
thin attendance at the Crystal Palace last Satur- 
day, when Mr. Henry Gadsby’s cantata The Lord 
of the Isles, composed for Mr. Kuhe’s last musical 
festival at Brighton, was performed for the first 
time in London. 

As will be imagined from its title, the 
libretto of the cantata, which has been arranged 
for musical purposes by Mr. Frank Murray, is 
founded upon Sir Walter Scott’s poem of the 
same name. The work is entitled a “ Dramacic 
Cantata,” but in many parts it fails altogether to 
justify the appellation. There are few tasks more 
difficult than to transform an epic or narrative 
poem into a drama; and many of Scott's verses, 
admirable though they be as poetry, are certainly 
in no sense dramatic. Mr. Murray cannot be said 
to have grappled successfully with this difficulty. 
For instance, the idea of a chorus in a dramatic 
Work singing such words as the first two stanzas 
of Scott’s third canto, commencing “ Who has not 
marked, when o’er the startled head,” is little 
short of ludicrous; while two other choruses— 





the Summoning of the Clans, beginning “‘ Merrily, 
merrily bounds the bark,” and the battle-chorus 
“The sun gleamed low and red on Arran’s 
isle "—are strictly narrative, and no more dramatic 
than the multiplication table. It is only just to 
Mr. Gadsby to say that the two numbers last 
mentioned are among the most successful parts 
of the work; but the epithet “ Dramatic” is 
none the less an unfortunate mistake, because 
it raises expectations which are not realised. Im- 
ortant alterations have of course been needed 
im the verses to fit them for musical purposes ; 
in some cases whole numbers have been added in 
order to furnish the requisite opportunities for 
songs for the soloists. Such, for instance, are 
Edith’s scena “ Tears, bitter tears,” Ronald's scena 
“Tis night,’ and Isabel’s. song “ Hear, holy 
Virgin.” The objection to be made to these pieces 
is that Mr. Murray’s verses have so: little affinity 
of style with Scott’s that the effect of the whole 
is decidedly patchy, and entirely wanting in that 
unity which should characterise a good libretto. 
In endeavouring to estimate the value of the 
music, it is needful to take into account the cir- 
cumstances under which it was composed. Mr. 
Gadsby would ap to have had two consider- 
ations while writing—he first aimed at producing 
something which should be successful at Brighton, 
and probably also kept an: eye on the general 
acceptability of the work to choral societies after- 
wards. It is an acknowledged fact that works 
written to order scarcely ever rank among their 
authors’ best; and we do not think The Lord of 
the Isles furnishes an exception. In saying 
this, however, let it be distinctly understood 
that we do not imply that the work is des- 
titute of merit. Looking at it from a purely 
musical point of view, we should consider 
it inferior both to the Andromeda overture 
and to the music to Alcestis by the same 
composer ; there is, nevertheless, much in it to 
commend, In the first place, it is particularly 
free from reminiscences, . What Mr. Gadsby may 
have to say to us.is not always of equal value or 
interest ; - but at any rate it is his own. Besides 
this, he writes effectively for the voices, both in 
solos and choruses, while his instrumentation is 
pleasing, though occasionally rather heavy in the 
accompaniment of a’ single ‘voice. Some of the 
longer movements (e.g., the choruses ‘Fill high 
the goblet,” “ Merrily, merrily bounds the bark,” 
and “ The sun gleamed low and red”) show con- 
siderable power in development, while the solo 
numbers contain many melodies which are attrac- 
tive. A feature of the work which is likely to 
commend it to the favour ‘of choral societies is 
that it is of very moderate difficulty, so that any 
choir of average attainments can grapple with it 
easily; while the interest is mostly centred in 
the vocal parts, so that it loses much less when 
performed with pianoforte accompaniment than 
is the case with many similar works, though the 
orchestral colouring of course adds considerably 
to the effect. _The weak points of the music are 
mostly due to faults in the libretto. Among these 
we consider, first; a certain monotony of rhythms, 
arising from the large preponderance of iambic 
verse in the text; and, secondly, a considerable 
proportion of not very interesting choral recitative, 
for which, again, the words must: take the blame, 
because it is difficult to see what other form Mr. 
Gadsby could have adopted for the setting of 
narrative—unless, indeed, he chose recitative for 
a single voice, which would probably have been 
even less interesting. One other point may be 
mentioned as open to question. With a view to 
impart “local colour” Mr. Gadsby has introduced 
certain melodic progressions and sequences of 
harmony characteristic of Scotch music. Within 
certain limits the effect is excellent; but we 
cannot help feeling that the composer has repeated 
this device so often that it becomes somewhat weari- 


‘some from too frequent iteration. This, of course, 


is a mere individual opinion, and must be taken 
for what it may be worth. On the whole it may 


be said that while The Lord of the Isles is not 
a work likely to add to Mr. Gadsby’s well-earned 
reputation, yet neither, on the other hand, can it 
be considered unworthy of him. It is good 
average sterling work, while the best numbers are 
worthy of higher praise. 

The performance last Saturday, though not 
altogether above reproach, was such as to do very 
fair justice to the work. The solo singers were 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Cummings, and Messrs. 
Barton McGuckin, Wilford Morgan, Ludwig, and 
H. A. Pope, all of whom were satisfactory in their 
respective parts—allowance being made for the 
fact that Mr. Pope was suffering from so severe a 
cold as to be almost disabled from singing. Mr. 
Ludwig, who seems likely to take as high a posi- 
tion in the concert-room as on the stage, obtained 
the only encore of the afternoon for Robert Bruce’s 
scena “QO holy man,” though a large portion of the 
audience endeavoured to bestow a similar mark of 
approval on several othernumbers. The orchestra 
was satisfactory, and the chorus creditable without 
being first-rate. The reception of the work was 
unmistakeably favourable, and the composer, who 
conducted the performance, was called for on the 
conclusion of the cantata, and warmly applauded. 

It is only needful to complete this notice by 
saying that Mr. Gadsby’s work was preceded b 
Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, excel- 
léntly rendered by the orchestra under the di- 
rection of Mr. Manns. EBENEZER PRovt. 





M. PaspEovp, at the last of his Concerts Popu- 
laires at Paris, on Sunday week, introduced into 
his programme nearly the whole of the first act 
of Wagner’s Lohengrin. In spite of the inevitable 
loss to the music in consequence of its separation 
from the stage, its reception was more favourable 
than has generally been the case with Wagner's 
music in Paris. Though on the conclusion of the 
selection, the Revue et Gazette Musicale says, 
there was a conflict of hisses and applause, the 
same authority informs us that after a short battle 
“the latter remained master of the field.” 


Tuere has been but little of interest at either 
of the opera houses «during the past week. Hér 
Majesty's Theatre opened on Saturday with Car- 
men, the cast, with one exception, being the same 
as last season. The alteration was in the part of 
Micaéla, which Mdme. Sinico undertook in place 
of Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, who is now engaged at 
the rival establishment. Mdme. Sinico was not 
entirely successful in her conception of the cha- 
racter, and her voice exhibits symptoms of wear. 
On Tuesday La Traviata was played. Malle. 
Vanzandt, of whom report speaks in very glowing 
terms, is announced to make her début this (Satur- 
day) eveningas Zerlina in Don Giovanni, At Covent 
Garden Mdlle. Heilbron made her rentréeon Satur- 
day last after an absence of five years. She has 
undoubtedly advanced greatly both as a vocalist 
and an actress during the interval, but we shall 
defer any definite assessment of her claims on 
public regard until after her appearance in some 
more agreeable réle than that of Violetta,. Verdi's 
hackneyed though still popular 7rovatore was 
performed on Monday with an unfamiliar cast. As 
Manrico Signor Sylva scarcely maintained the 
poe made by his excellent performance in 

obert le Diable. Verdi's declamatory music did 
not appear to suit him, and he failed to infuse 
sufficient animation into his treatment of the cha- 
racter. His best effort was in “Ah si, ben mio,” 
which he sang with charming expression ; thoug 
most of the music in the third act was. transposed 
a semitone or a tone lower. There was nothing 
to admire in the Leonora of Mdile. Turolla save 
the fine voice of the performer; but Mdlle. 
Pasqua’s Azucena was a very artistic embodi- 
ment. 


THE newly-established Guildhall Amateur Or- 
chestral Society gave an, invitation concert at the 





, Mansion House, on Saturday afternoon, under the 
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direction of Mr. H. Weist Hill, the conductor of 
the society. The orchestra numbered about eighty 
performers, of whom not more than three or four 
were selected from the ranks of professional artists. 
The programme included Haydn’s symphony in D 
(No.2 of Breitkopf and Hartel’s edition), the ballet 
music from Cherubini’s Ali Baba, the overture to 
Masaniello, and other selections of minor import- 
ance. Vocal music was contributed by Miss 
Kathleen Grant, of the Royal Academy, and 
Miss Bessie Cox, of the National Training School. 
Under the circumstances, criticism is uncalled for, 
but we may be permitted to affirm that the 
playing of the orchestra was exceedingly praise- 
worthy, and reflected very great credit on the 
conductor, considering that the society has been 
in existence but a few months. 


& Tue thirty-fifth season of the Musical Union 
commenced on Tuesday afternoon, Haydn’s 
quartett in D minor (Op. 76) and Mendelssohn’s 
quintett in B flat (Op. 87) were the concerted 
works selected, the executants being Signor Papini, 
Messrs. Wiener, Hollinder, Hann, and Lasserre. 
A better ensemble could not have been secured, 
and the performance was as near perfection as 
possible. The main interest of the concert con- 
sisted, however, in the appearance of Herr Xaver 
Scharwenka as solo pianist. Lengthy pianoforte 
works are not generally included at these matinées ; 
but an exception was made on the present occa- 
sion, Beethoven’s sonata in F minor (Op. 57) being 
set down for the Polish artist. His rendering of this 
masterpiece wasone of the finest we have ever heard. 
It was characterised by deep feeling and passion- 
ate sentiment, yet without a trace of extravagance 
or the least suspicion of a desire to produce effects 
other than those indicated by the composer. 
Herr Scharwenka does not tear a passion to 
tatters, though, on the other hand, it cannot be 
said that his style is lacking in warmth or anima- 
tion. Later in the programme he gave three 
trifles of his own composition—a Polonaise in F 
minor (Op. 42), an Impromptu in D (Op. 17), and 
an Etude in E flat (Op. 27). The last of these 
is decidedly the most original and the most 
effective. Mr. Ella announces that in consequence 
of the increased expenses of the undertaking only 
seven matinées will be given this season instead of 
eight as heretofore. The dates of the remaining 
performances are as follows :—May 13, 27; June 
10, 17, 24; and July 1. 


Tue fifth annual students’ concert of the National 
Academy for the higher development of pianoforte 
laying was held on Wednesday afternoon, at the 
ye Hall. Mr. Oscar Beringer, the director 
of the institution, may fairly be congratulated 
poms the very marked ability displayed by several 
of the students who took part in the programme. 
Miss Pettifer, for example, played Beethoven's 
sonatain A flat (Op. 110) with admirable taste, and 
Master Dubrucqshowed consummate command over 
the keyboard in Liszt’s familiar Rhapsodie Hon- 
oise for pianoforte and orchestra. But the best per- 
ormance was that of Miss Randegger in Mr. 
Beringer’s Andante and Presto for piano and 
orchestra. The work is very effectively written, 
and the solo part contains many passages at once 
difficult and brilliant. These were played by Miss 
Randegger with truly delightful ease and finish, 
and the execution generally resembled that of an 
experienced artiste rather than one still in a state 
of pupillage. Beside those we have named, several 
students acquitted themselves exceedingly well, 
and the concert may, therefore, be termed a com- 
plete success. 


At the Philharmonic Concert of Wednesday 
evening Sejior Sarasate appeared for the first time 
in London this season. His principal medium of 
display was Mendelssohn's concerto, which he 
rendered with thesamecomplete mastery over mere 
mechanical difficulties that has previously marked 
his efforts in our concert rooms. Seiior Surasate 
does not appeal to an artistic perception by any 
remarkable breadth of tone or, indeed, by any of 





those qualities which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the name of Herr Joachim. But 
his execution is marvellously accurate, and in 
the matter of intonation he is almost with- 
out rival. Mere virtuosity, however, has no 
right to a place in a Philharmonic concert, 
and hence we must condemn the introduction of 
a Fantaisie norwégienne for violin and orchestra, 
by Edouard Lalo; for however effective the solo 
part may be, yet as music the composition is 
simply worthless. Herr Henschel’s share in the 
performance of the final scene from Wagner's Die 
Walkiire was superbly rendered, but the orchestra 
was not altogether satisfactory in this com- 
plicated music, the requisite balance of tone 
not being obtained in several passages. The pro- 

mme likewise included Beethoven’s symphony 
in C minor, Bennett’s overture Paradise and the 
Peri, and Schubert’s overture in the Italian style 
(Op. 170). Miss Lillian Bailey, an agreeable 
soprano vocalist, sang an air from Handel's Giulio 
Cesare, and, with Herr Henschel, a duo from the 
same opera. 


THE Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik announces that 
Johannes Brahms has set portions of Ossian’s 
Fingal for chorus and orchestra. The appearance 
of the work will be awaited with interest, for 
such a subject would doubtless be especially con- 
genial to the composer. 
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